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^< They, are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That fhow, contain and nourifh all the world.*^ 

Shakespeare. 

** Thoughts take up no room. When they are 
right, they afford a portable plealure, which one 
may travel with, without any trouble or incum- 
brance." Jeremy Collier. 
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HE following coUedion of 
" thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn " have been 
gathered from the literary treafures of 
all ages and all countries: they have 
been felefted with a certain regard to 
uniformity of fentiment on moral, phi- 
lofbphical and religious Truth; and 
particularly as tending to prove the con- 
formity of Reafon with Revelation. 
The Editor, having fufFered from 



deprivation of fight for more than four 
years, was compelled to turn his thoughts 
inward, to regale himfelf with the mental 
ftores of his earlier years, to hear, from 
beloved lips, thofe truths which he had 
formerly read for himfelf; and like 
Milton, (would that the comparifbn 
were more apt as to himfelf) to employ 
the pen of an afleftionate daughter to 
write his didtations. In this manner, 
whilft totally blind, was his brief " Hif- 
tory of Architefture in Great Britain," 
which appeared monthly in Laxton's 
Journal for 1 847, diftated, written, re- 
vifed and tranfcribed for the prefs. 
Lately, a flight return of vifion in 



preface. ix 

one eye, enabled him, with the aid of 
magnifying glailes, to read at fhort in- 
tervals the ftrongly marked charaAers 
of the Hebrew and German languages, 
which he had formerly flightly culti- 
vated in hours of leifure, and our beau- 
tiful Englifh Black-letter, and, occa- 
fionally, the large well defined Roman 
type of our early folios ; and by habit, 
to make extracts, that he fometimes 
could not read. 

Thefe circumftances opened new 
fburces of occupation to him, and a re- 
leafe, in fome degree, of his able and 
amiable reader and amanuenfis from a 
portion of her daily tafk. The refult 



has been this tithe-barn of gleanings, 
this Spicilegium of golden thoughts of 
wife Spirits, who though dead, yet 
fpeak, and whofe voices are ftill heard 
among us* 
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OF THE OLD WISE SPIRITS OF ALL AGES 
AND ALL COUNTRIES. 

Addifon^s Style. 

;HOEVER wiflies to acquire a 
ftyle which is familiar but not 
coarfe, and elegant but not often- 
tatious, muft give his days and 

nights to *-he volumes of Addifon. — Dr. 

Johnson. 

Addifon on AriftotUy Polybius and Cicero, 

MENTION Ariftotle, Polybius 
and Cicero, the greateft philofo- 
pher, the moft impartial hiftorian 
and the moft confummate ftatef- 
man of all antiquity. — Addison. 

B 





Admiration. 

|H£R£ is a pleafure in admiration ; 
and this is that which properly 
caufeth admiration, when we dif- 
cover a great deal in an obje£l', 
which we underftand to be excellent j and 
yet we fee (we know not how much) more 
beyond that, which our underftandings can- 
not fully reach and comprehend. — Tillot- 

SON. 

2. There is an admiration that is not the 
daughter of ignorance. This, indeed, ftupidly 
gazeth at the unwonted efFedl ; but the phi- 
lofophic paffion admires and adores the Su^ 
preme Efficient. — Richard Glanville. 

3. Neither Virgil nor Horace would 
have gained fo great reputation, had they not 
been the friends and admirers of each other. 
Addison. 

4. Researches into the fprings of natural 
bodies and their motions, fhould awaken us 
to admiration at the wondrous wifdom of our 
Creator, in all the works of nature. — Dr. 
Isaac Watts. 




The AffeSiions. 

'FFECTIONS, fuch as joy, grief, 
fear and anger, being, as it were, 
the fundry falhions and forms of 
appetite, can neither rife at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choofe 
but rife at the fight of fome things. — Dr. 
Hooker. 

Almighty Power. 

;T is as eafy to conceive that an 
Almighty rower might produce a 
thing out of nothing, and to make 
that exift de novo^ which did not 
exift before ; as to conceive the world to 
have had no beginning, but to have exifted 
from all eternity. — Dr. South. 

2. Those who are bom muft die ; the 
dead are made to live and the living to be 
judged ; to know, to make known and to 
confefs that He, the Almighty God, is the 
Former, the Creator, the Examiner, Judge, 
Witnefs and Complainant ; and that He is 
the Judge for all times to come. Blefled is 
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He ! In whirfe prefence there is no unrigh- 
teoufhefs, no forgetfidnefs, no refpefl of per- 
fons, no acceptance of bribes, for every thing 
is his. Know alfo that every thing is done 
according to account. Let not thine imagi- 
nation feed thee with the hope, that the grave 
is a place of refiige for thee : for without thy 
confent thou wert formed, without thy con- 
fent thou wert born, without thy confent 
thou liveft, without thy confent thou muft 
die, and without thy confent thou muft here- 
after render a refponftble account before the 
Sovereignty of the King of kings. Blefled 
be He. — Kabbi Eleazar Hakappar. 

3. In creating and making exiftent the 
world univerfal by the abfolute aft of his 
own word, God mowed his power and his 
almightinefs. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

4. In the wildernefs, the bittern and the 
ftork, the unicorn and the elk, live upon His 
provifions and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightinefs. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

5. He is God, the Great, the Mighty, 
the Tremendous, rfie Merciftil, the Gracious, 



the Benign, the Wife, the Faithfiil, the Juft, 
and the Virtuous. Omhifcience, Omnipre- 
fence, Omnipotence are His alone, whofe 
Being knew no beginning and can know no 
end. — The Mishna Torah. 



Ambition. 

'MBITION is the moft trouble- 
fome and vexatious paffion that 
can 2iffi\& the fons of men. Vir- 
tue hath not half fo much trouble 
in it, for it fleeps quietly without ftartings 
and affrighting fancies ; it looks cheerfully, 
fmiles with much ferenity, and though it 
laughs not often, yet it is ever delightfixl in 
the apprehenfions of fome feculty. It fears 
no man, nor no thing, nor is it ever difcom- 
pofed, and hath no concernments in the 

Seat alterations of the world ; and entertains 
eath like a friend, a^d reckons the ifTues of 
it, as thegreateft of its hopes* But Ambition 
is full of diflradlions ; it teems with flrata^ 
gems, as Rebecca with ftruggling twins, and 
is fwelled with expeftations as with a tym- 
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pany. It fleeps fometimes as the wind in a 
ftorm, ftill and quiet for a minute, that it 
may burft out into an impetuous blaft till 
the cordage of his heartftrings crack. It 
fears when none is nigh, and prevents things 
that never had intention, and fells under the 
inevitability of fuch accidents, which either 
could not be forefeen or not prevented. It 
is an infinite labour to make a man's felf 
miferable, and the utmoft acquift is fo goodly 
a purchafe, that he makes his days full of 
forrow to enjoy the troubles of a three-years' 
reign. Therefore there is no greater unrea- 
fonablenefs in the world than in the defigns 
of ambition ; for it makes the prefent cer- 
tainly miferable, unfatisfied, troublefome and 
difcontented, for the uncertain acquifltion of 
an honour, which nothing can fecure ; and 
befides a thoufand pofSbilities of mifcarrying, 
it relies upon no greater certainty than our 
life, and when we are dead, all the world 
fees who was the fool. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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The Amujements of a People. 

N ftudying the charafter of a peo- 
ple, one enquiry fliould always 
he, what were their amufements ? 
We here get hold of great fea- 
tures, which often unriddle the reft. This 
is indifpenfably neceflary where ftates have 
rifen to cultivation. In the finer trails of 
the temperate regions of the earth, you meet 
amufements that are elegant, and pleafures 
that are refined. Departing on either hand 
to the fouth or to the north, you find tafte to 
degenerate and gratification to become im- 
pure. At length arriving at the extremities, 
refinement is utterly loft : — to give pleafure 
is to ftupify or to intoxicate, here by opium, 
there by brandy and tobacco. The happy 
intermediate regions enjoy the yvreffi dufen^ 
timent. Is the philofopher to fet at naught 
thefe diftindlions ? Is he to lay no ftrefs upon 
the different ftate of the arts ? Is he to ima- 
gine that it imports not that the peafant in 
Mufcovy fubfifts on garlic, and folaces him- 
felf with ardent fpirits ; and in Italy that he 
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feeds on a water-melon, and goes forth with 
a guitar on his back to the plough ? — Dr, 
Robertson. 
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Anagrammatijm. 

|HE only quinteffence that hitherto 
the alchymy of wit could draw 
out of names, is ans^rammatifin 
or metagrammatifin ; which is a 
difTolution of a name truly written into its 
letters as its elements, and a new connexion 
of it by artificial tranfpofition, without addi- 
tion, fubtraftion or change of any letter, into 
different words, making fome perfeft fenfe 
applicable to the perfon named.* — Camden. 



* There are few more complete and applicable 
anagrams than that made by Pere Finardi on Mag- 
Habechi. 

A,n,t,o,n,i,u,s, M,a,g,l,i,a,b,e,c,h,iyU«s. Is unus 
bibliotheca magna. That on H,o,r,a,t,i,o, Nyeyl,s,o,n. 
Honor eft a Nilo, is more complete than the former, 
which has a redundant letter. That on W,i,l,l,i,a,m, 
N,o,y, Attorney General to King Charles I, is 
another good fpecimen of this alchymy of wit, Imoyl 




Our Anceftors. 

|HESE later ages of the world have 
declined into a (bftnefs above the 
effeminacy of Allan Princes, and 
have contrafted cuftoms which 
thofe innocent and healthfid days of our 
Anceftors knew not ; whofe piety was na- 
tural, whofe charity was operative, whofe 
policy was juft and valiant, and whofe ceco- 
nomy was flncere and proportionable to the 
difpofitions and requifites of nature. — ^Jere- 
my Taylor. 

2. A TENACIOUS adherence to the rights 
and liberties tranfmitted from a wife and vir- 
tuous anceftry, public fpirit and a love of 
one's country, are the fupport and ornament 
of a government. — Addison. 



in lavj^ being exprefiive of his toilfome drudgery. 
That alfo by w'illiam Oldys on himfelf is good, but 
left perfeft : 

In word and luiU I am a friend to you 

And one friend Old is worth a hundred new,— Ed, 
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Ancients and Moderns. 

|0 fuppofe an ancient tide, though 
leffer in degree, is preferable to 
one of greater rank of later crea- 
tion, is, as if one fhould affirm, 
that an old (hilling is better than a new half- 
crown, though the metal and the impreffion 
fhould be the fame in both. — Jeremy 
Collier. 

2. Not that the moderns are born with 
more wit than their predeceffors j but find- 
ing the world better furnifhed at their com- 
ing into it, they have more leifure for new 
thoughts, more light to direft them, and 
more hints to work upon. — Ibid, 

3. Those who come laft feem to enter 
with advantage. They are born to the 
wealth of antiquity. The materials for judg- 
ing are prepared, and the foundations of 
knowledge are laid to their hands. Befides, 
if the point was tried by antiquity, antiquity 
would lofe it ; for the prefent age is really 
the oldeft and has the largeft experience to 
plead. — Ihid, 
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Ancient Knighthood. 

COWHERD once applied to 
Arthur the renowned King of 
Britain, to make his fon a knight. 
*' It is a great thing thou alkeft," 
feid Arthur, and enquired whether this en- 
treaty proceeded from him or from his fon ? 
The old man replied, " from my fon, not 
from me ; for I have thirteen fons, and they 
will all perform the work I put them to ; 
but this boy will not labour for me, for any 
thing that I and my wife may lay ; but he 
will be alway (hooting and calling darts, and 
glad to fee battles anoto behold knights, and 
always, day and night defireth of me to be 
made a knight." The king commanded the 
cowherd to fetch all his fons ; they were all 
fhapen much like the poor man ; but Tor 
was like none of them in fhape or counte- 
nance J and fo- king Arthur knighted him. — 
King Arthur, an old Britijh Romance, 
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Anger^ 

[EONTIUS PATRICIUS, Bi- 
fhop of Cyprus was one day ex- 
tremely and unreafbnably angry 
with John the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. At evening the Patriarch fent a fer- 
vant to him with this meffage, 5/>, the fun 
is fet ; upon which Patricius reflefting and 
the grace of God making the impreffion 
deep, vifible and permanent, he threw away 
his anger and became wholly fubje(Sb to the 
counfel and fpiritual aids of the Patriarch, — 
Leontius, Bijhop of Cyprus, Autobiog. ch. 14. 

2. Anger is uneaiinefs or difcompofure 
of the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, 
with a prefent purpofe of revenge. — ^Locke. 

3. Anger is a tranfient hatred, or, at 
leaft, very like it. — Dr. South. 
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Anglicifms and Gallicifms. 

HE Abbe Sicard, well known as 
the humane and intelligent teacher 
of the deaf and dumb at Paris, took 
occafion to remark to feme tra- 



vellers, that of all languages the Englifh was 
the moft {imple, the moft rational, and the 
moft natural in its conftruftion. As a proof 
of this aiTertion he obferved, that his pupils, 
as they began to learn the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, conftantJy 
made ufe of Anglicifins. — Le Maitre s 
Paris. 

jiriftotle's Morality. 

'RISTOTLE as a teacher of mo- 
rality, may fatisfy your judgment, 
but he feldom warms your heart. 
As vou read his work, you afTent 
to the proof oi his proportions, but he does 
not roufe you to a£tion. He (hows you in- 
deed the beauty of virtue ; but it is in the 
abftradl, not the concrete. How fiiperior to 
fuch cold and formal morality is the ardour 
which the Chriftian Revelation infpires ! 
There is more excitement to virtuous con- 
du£k in the fingle Parable of The Good 
Samaritan, than in all the Nicomachean or 
the great morals of Ariftotle. — Henry 
Kett. 
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Arithmetic, 

OTHING amufes more harm- 
leilly than computation, and no- 
thing is more often applicable to 
real bufinefs or fpeculative inqui- 
ries. A thoufend ftories, which the ignorant 
hear and believe, die awav when the com- 
putift takes them within his grafp. Nume- 
rical inquiries give entertainment in (blitude 
by the praftice, and reputation in public by 
the effedl. — Dr. Johnson. 

Arrogance, 

;HEN Diogenes came to Olym- 
pia and perceived fbme Rhodian 
youths dreffed with great fplen- 
dour and magnificence, he faid 
with a fmile of contempt, "This is all arro- 
gance." Afterwards fome Lacedemonians 
came in his way, as mean and as fordid in 
their attire, as the drefs of the others was 
rich, " This," &id he, " is alfb arrogance." — 

iELIAN. 




2. A MAN that loves to be peevifli and 
paramount, and to play the fovereign at 
every turn does but blaft the bleffings of 
life, and fwagger away his own enjoyments ; 
and not to enlarge upon the folly, not to 
mention the injuftice of fuch a behaviour, it 
is always the fign of a little, unbenevolent 
temper. It is difeafe and difcredit all over, 
and there is no more greatnefs in it, than in 
the fwellingofadropfy. — Jeremy Collier. 

-- - - _ — _ - - ^ 

Art. 

RTS that refpe<S the Mind, were 
ever reputed nobler than thofe 
which ferve the body. — Ben 

JONSON. 

Artifice of Faction. 

O tell the people they are free, is 
the common artifice of the fac- 
tious and feditious. Thefe ftate- 
gipfies pick the pockets of the 
ignorant with this fpecies of cant, and with 
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informing them what mighty fortunes they 
are born to. — Jeremy Collier. 



Affaults of the Devil. 

[AINT CYPRIAN* often ob- 
ferves and makes much of the 
difcourfe, that the Devil when he 
makes a battery, firft views the 
ftrengths and fituation of the place. His 
fenfe, drawn out of the cloud of an allegory, 
is this. The Devil firft confiders the con- 
ftitution and temper of the perfon he is to 
tempt, and where he obferves his natural 
inclination apt for a vice, he prefents him 
with obje<5bs and opportunity, and arguments 
fitting for his caitive difpofition ; from which 
he is likely to receive the finaller oppofition, 
fince there is a party within, that defires his 
intromiffion. Thus to luftful natures he re- 
prefents the fofter whifpers of the fpirit of 
fornication. To the angry and revengefiil 



* Serm. de zelo. 
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he offers to confideration, the fatisfadlions 
and content of a full revenge, and the emif- 
fions of anger. To the envious he makes 
panegyrics of our rivals and fwells our &ncies 
to opinion, and our opinion to felf-love, felf- 
love to arrogance, and thefe are fupported 
by contempt of others, and all determine 
upon envy and expire in malice. Let us be 
ilire that the Devil take not a helve from 
our own branches to fit his axe, that fo he 
may cut down the tree. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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yiffiirance. 

[HE obedient and the man of prac- 
tice, fhall outrun all their doubts 
and ignorances ; till perfuafion 
pafs into knowledge, and know- 
ledge advance into afTurance. — Dr. South. 
2. This is not the grace of hope, but a 
good natural afTurance or confidence, which 
Ariflotle obferves young men to be full of 
and old men not fo inclined to. — Hammoni>. 
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Aiheifm. 

|OD never wrought miracles to 
convince Atheifm, becaufe his or- 
dinary works convince it. — ^Lord 
Bacon. 

2. Atheism is the refult of ignorance and 
pride ; of ftrong fenfe and. feeble reaibns ; 
of good eating and ill living. It is the plague 
of fociety, the corrupter of manners and the 
underminerof property. — Jeremy Collier, 

3. No atheift, as fuch, can be a true 
friend, an afFe6lionate relation or a loyal fub- 
je6l. — Dr. Bentley. 

4. An atheift, if you will take his word 
for it, is a very defpicable mortal. Let us 
defcribe him by his tenet and copy him a 
little from his own original. He is, then, 
no better than a heap of organized duft, a 
ftalking machine, a ipeaking head without a 
foul in it. His thoughts are bound by the 
laws of motion, his actions are all prefcribed. 
He has no more liberty than the current of 
a ftream or the Waft of a tempeftj and 




where there is no choice there can be no 
merit. — Jeremy Collier. 

Athenian Juries. 

HAVE always been of opinion, 
with the learned antiquary Dr. 
Pettingal, that the Athenian 
Judges might with propriety be 
called ^Jurymen ; and that the Athenian Ju- 
ries differed from ours in very few particulars. 
— Sir William Jones. 

Avarice. 

IVARICE is infatiable and is al- 
ways pufhing on for more. — 
U Estrange. 

2. Avarice keeps a man al- 
ways in the wheel and makes him a flave for 
his life-time ; and his head or his hands are 
perpetually employed. When one projed is 
iinifhed his inclinations roll to another, fo 
that his reft is only variety of labour. This 
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evil fpirit throws him into the fire and into 
the water and all forts of hazards and hard- 
fhips ; and when he has reached the tombs, 
he fits naked and out of his right mind. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

Lord Bacon on Science and Literature. 

iNOTHER defea I note, wherein 
I I (hall need fome alchymifl to help 
me, which calls upon men to fell 
their books and to build furnaces ; 
quitting and foriaking Minerva and the Mufes 
as barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan. 
But certain it is, that unto the deep, fruitful 
and operative fludy of many fciences, efpe- 
cially Natural Philofophy and Phyfic, books 
be not the only inflruments, wherein alfb the 
beneficence or men hath not been altogether 
wanting : for we fee fpheres, globes, aflro- 
labes, maps and the like, have been provided 
as appurtenances to Aflronomy and Cofmo- 
graphy, as well as books. We fee, likewife, 
that fome places inflituted for Phyfic have 




annexed the commodity of gardens for fim- 
ples of all (brts, and do likewife command 
the ufe of dead bodies for Anatomies. But 
thefe do but refpeft a few things. In general, 
there will hardly be any main proficience in 
the difclofing of Nature, except there be 
fome allowance for expenfes about experi- 
ments ; whether they be experiments apper- 
taining to Vulcanus or Daedalus, furnace or 
engine, or any other kind. And therefore as 
fecretaries and fpials of Princes and States, 
bring in bills for intelligence, fo you muft 
allow the fpials and intelligencers of Nature, 
to bring in their bills ; or you (hall be ill 
advertifed. And if Alexander made fuch a 
liberal afEgnation to Ariftotle of treafiire for 
the allowance of hunters, fowlers, fifhers 
and the like, that he might compile an hiftory 
of Nature ; much better do they deferve it, 
who travail in the arts of Nature. — Lord 
Bacon. 
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Bad Company. 

\KD company is like a nail driven 
into a poft, which, after the firft 
and fecond blow may be drawn 
out with little difficulty ; but be- 
ing once driven up to the head, the pincers 
cannot take hold to draw it out, but which 
can only be done by the deftruftion of the 
wood. — St. Augustine. 

Bad Soil. 

£ that fows his grain upon marble, 
will have many a hungry belly 
before hisharveft. — Arbuthnot. 

Biblical JVriters. 

:T doth not appear that it ever came 
into the mind of thefe writers, how 
this or the other aftion would ap- 
pear to mankind, or what objec- 
tions might be raifed againft them. But 
without at all attending to this, they lay the 
fefts before you, at no pains to think whe- 





ther they would appear credible or not. If 
the reader will not believe their teftimony, 
there is no help for it j they tell the truth 
and attend to nothing elfe« Surely this looks 
like fincerity, and that they publimed nothing 
to the world, but what they believed them- 
felves. — DucHAL. 

Biography. 

JOGRAPHY fets before us the 
whole charafter of a perfon who 
has made himfelf eminent either 
by his virtues or his vices ; (hows 
us how he came firft to take a right or a 
wrong turn, the profpefts which invited him 
to afpire to higher degrees of glory, or the 
delufions which mifled him from his virtues 
and his peace ; the circumftances which raifed 
him to true greatnefs, or the rocks on which 
he fplit and funk to infamy. And how can 
we more effeftually, or in a more entertain- 
ing manner, learn the important leflbn, what 
we ought to purfue and what to avoid, — 
Dr. Burgh. 
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2. A LIFE which is worth reading, ought 
never to have been written. — Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

3. Our Grub-ftreet Biographers, watch 
for the death of a great man, like fo many 
undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny of 
him.— Addison. 

Blank Verfe. 

E who reads Milton's Paradife 
Loji^ with a true relifh for its 
beauties, will never embrace the 
opinion of the critic who afferted 
that ** blank verfe is verfe only to the eye." 
Blank verfe is the glory of the Englifh roe- 
try, which the French language, from its 
want of energy and vigour, cannot fupport. 
It gives great freedom to the poet, and allows 
him to take the moft lofty flights, unfhackled 
by the chains of rhyme. It requires, how- 
ever, great elevation of thought, fplendour 
of imagery and elegance of didSon to prevent 
him from finking into profe. And as the 
poet is under no neceffity to clofe the fenfe 




with the couplet, he muft ** bridle in his 
ftniggling mufe " left fhe be too excurfive, 
and range beyond the proper bounds of de- 
icription. It gives greater fcope of expreflion 
^d greater variety of paufe, than rhyme, and 
is well adapted to the ftrains of the Tragic 
and the Paftoral as well as to the Epic Mufe : 
as is evident from Shakfpeare's Tragedies 
and Thomfon's Seafon's. — Henry Kett. 

Bluntne/s. 

[ANAGE difputes with civility ; 
whence fome readers will be aflift- 
ed to difcern a difference betwixt 
bluntnefs of fpeech and ftrength 
of reafon. — Hon. Robert Boyle. 

Blujiering. 

IRGIL has the majefty of a lawful 
Prince, and Statius only the bluf- 
tering of a tyrant. — Dryden. 
2. A COWARD makes a great 
deal more bluftering than a man of honour. 
L' Estrange. 
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Body and Mind. 

THOUGHT ftrongly encouraged 
by juftice and duty, well warmed 
by fhame and honour, rage and 
revenge, makes the fpirits rufli 
into the nerves with unufual vigour. This 
fudden effort of the mind, raifes the whole of 
the powers of nature, ftrains the mufcles and 
makes every atom, as it were, fally out with 
It. This I take to be an evidence that the 
mind has a great command over the body 
and can roufe or lay it afleep at pleafure ; 
and is a good argument to prove the inde- 
pendent liberty of the will and the diftinftion 
between matter and fpirit. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 



Bolingbroke^s Ignorance. 

lORD BOLINGBROKE feem- 
eth to take a particular pleafure in 
railing at pedants, at the fame time 
that he is himfelf one of the moft 
pedantic of writers, if it be pedantry to make 
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a vain oftentation of learning and to quote 
authors without either reading or underftand- 
ing them, or even knowing fo much as who 
and what they are. " The Codex Alexan- 
drinus," * faith he, '' we owe to George the 
Monk." We are indebted indeed to George 
the Monk, more ufually called Syncellus, for 
what is entitled Fetus Chronicon.f But the 
Codex Alexandrinus is quite another thing ; it 
is as all the learned know, the &mous Greek 
MS. of the Old and New Teftament brought 
originally from Alexandria and prefented to 
Charles I. and now in the king's library, of 
which it doth not appear that George the 
Monk knew anything, and, it is evident, that 
his Lordfhip knew nothing. If he meant 
to fay the Chronicum Alexandrinum^ that is 
ftill another thing and the work of another 
author. His Lordfhip is of opinion, that 
'' Virgil, J in thofe famous verfes, Excudent 
alii^ &c. might have juflly afcribed to his 

• Letter I. p. 26*, 4to. ed. 

f An ancient Chronicle of the Egyptians. — Ed, 

X Letter V. p. 340. — lb. 
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countrymen the praife of writing Hiftorjr 
better than the Grecians." But which are 
the Roman Hiftories that are to be preferred 
to the Grecian ? Why, '' the remains, the 
precious remains" fays his Lordfhip, " of 
Salluft, of Livy, and of Tacitus ! " But it 
happened that Virgil * died before Livy had 
written his hiftory, and before Tacitus was 
born. And is not this an excellent chrono- 
loger now, to correft all ancient hiftory and 
chronology facred and profane ? His Lord- 
fhip is likewife pleafed to fay " that Don 
Quixote t believed, but even Sancho doubt- 
e3 : " and it may be afferted on the other 
fide, that Sir Ifaac Newton believed the pro- 
phecies though his Lordftiip did not ; the 
principal reafon of which may be found, per- 
haps, in the different life and morals of the 
one and the other. Nay, the wifeft politi- 
cians and hiftorians have been believers as 



• Virgil died a. c. 735. Livy, according to 
Dodwell, finiihed his hiftory in 745. Tacitus was 
Conful in 850. See Fabricius. 

f Letter IV. p. 130. 
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well as the greateft philofophers. Raleigh 
and Clarendon believed ; Bacon and Locke 
believed ; and where then is the difcredit to 
Revelation, if Lord Bolingbroke was an in- 
fidel ? " Afcorner," as Solomon faith,* 
" feeketb Wifdom and findeth it not." — 
Bishop Newton. 

Books. 

[TUDIES ferve for delight, for or- 
nament, and for ability. Their 
chief ufe for delight is in private- 
nefs and retiring ; for ornament 
is in difcourfe, and for ability is in the judg- 
ment and difpofition of bufinefs. For expert 
men can execute and, perhaps, judge of par- 
ticulars, one by one ; but the general coun- 
fels and the plots and marflialling of affairs 
come beft from thofe that are learned. Read 
not to contradiA and confute, but to weigh 
and confider. Some books are to be tafted, 
others to be fwallowed, and fome few to be 
digefted. That is, fome books are to be read 

* Pro'verbs xiv. 6. 
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only in parts, others to be read but not cu- 
rioufly; and fome few to be read wholly 
and with diligence and attention. Reading 
maketh a flill man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exaA man. Hiftories make 
men wife, poets witty, the mathematics fub- 
tile, natural philofophy deep, moral grave, 
logic and rhetoric able to contend. — Lord 
Bacon. 

2. Books are a guide in youth and an 
entertainment for age. They fupport us un- 
der folitude and keep us from becoming a 
burden to ourfelves. They help us to forget 
the croflhefs of men and things, compofe our 
cares and our paflions, and lay our difappoint- 
ments afleep. When we are weary of the 
living we may repair to the dead, who have 
nothing of peevifhnefs, pride or defign in 
their conversation. — Jeremy Collier. 

Books V. Travellers. 

SSfHE obfervations I have made in 
the countries through which I 
^ . have travelled, in general contra- 
dict the charadters of thofe na- 
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tions, commonly afcribed to them in books 
and in converfation. Thus, for example, in 
the Spaniards with whom I have been ac- 
quainted, I could never find the gravity and 
ftiffnefs by which that nation is generally 
fuppofed to be diftinguifhed. In the French- 
man I have feldom difcovered that winning 
amiablenefs of difpofition, and that high de- 
gree of politenefs and delicacy, which are 
infeparable from it, that are univerfally attri- 
buted to him. I never obferved that in his 
own country, the Englifhman was that me- 
lancholy, referved and doomy being, for 
which he is proverbial. The German is by 
no means the drunkard, or the clownifli un- 
civilized brute, that in many countries he is 
defcribed to be. Am I to fuppofe, that all 
the individuals with whom I was acquainted, 
were exceptions, and that the obfervations 
of fo many years were felfe ? Or may it not 
rather be aflerted, that the characters of whole 
nations, as delineated in early works^ fi'om 
which probably they have got into every one's 
mouth, are incorreft? it is much eafier to 
colleft ideas of men and things from books 
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than fvoTr\ real life, and it is inconceivable 
how ideas once adopted, continue to be pro- 
pagated. — Charles Gottlob Ku'ittner. 
2. Not long ago the map of the world, 
in China, was a fquare plate, the greater 
part of which was occupied by the provinces 
of that vaft empire, leaving on its fkirts a 
few obfcure corners, into which the wretched 
remainder of mankind were fuppofed to be 
driven. If you have not the ufe of our letters, 
nor the knowledge of our books, faid a Man- 
darin to an European Miffionary, what lite- 
rature or what fcience can you have ?— Dr. 
Adam Ferguson. 

Bravery. 

BRAVE man is clear in his dif- 
courfe, and keeps clofe to Truth. 
— Aristotle. 

2. It denotes no great bravery 
of mind to do that out of a defire of fame, 
which we could not be prompted to by a 
generous paffion for the glory of Him that 
made us. — Addison. 
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The Britijh Monarchy. 

S long as the Britifh Monarchy, 
not more limited than fenced by 
the orders of the State, fhall, like 
the proud Keep of Windfor, rifmg 
with majefty of proportion, and girt with the 
double belt of its kindred and co-eval towers, 
as long as this awful ftrudture ihall overfee 
and guard the protefted land j fo long* will 
the firitifh conltitution laft. They who are 
convinced of this. His (He who gave our 
nature to be perfefted by our virtue) will, 
which is the Law of laws and the Sovereign 
of fovereigns, cannot think it reprehenfible 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, 
this our recognition of a Seignory Paramount, 

* Mr. Burke had evidently in his mind, the fay- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who viflted Rome 
in the eighth century, '? Q^amdiu ftabit Coloffeus 
ftabat Roma, quando cadet Coloffeus cadet et Roma ; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et Mundus." The firft 
part of which is thus rendered by a modem poet ; 

« While ftands the Coloffeum, Rome (hall 
ftand."— J?^. 

D 
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I had almoft faid this oblation of the State 
itfelf, as a worthy offering on the high altar 
of univerfal praife, fhould be performed, as 
all Public folemn ads are performed, in 
Buildings, in Mufic, in Decorations, in Ora- 
tory, in dignity of Perfons, according to the 
cuftoms of mankind ; taught by their nature, 
that it is with modeft fpleiidour, with im- 
affuming ftate, with mild majefty and fober 
pomp. For thofe purpofes, fome part of the 
wealth of the country is as ufefully employed, 
as it can be in forwarding the luxury of in- 
dividuals. It is the public ornament, it is 
the public confolation, it nouriflies the pub- 
lic hope. The pooreft man finds his own 
importance and dignity in it, whilft the wealth 
and pride of individuals at every moment 
makes the man of humble rank and fortune 
fenfible of his inferiority, and degrades and 
vilifies his condition. — Burke. 
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Brotherhood. 

[O it be a right to Govern, whether 
you call it Supreme Fatherhood, 
or Supreme Brotherhood, will be 
all one, provided we know who 
has it. — Locke. 

The Bujinejs of a Scholar. 

O talk in private, to think in foli- 
tude, to inquire or to anfwer in- 
quiries, is the bufmefs of a fcholar. 
He wanders about the world with- 
out pomp or terror ; and is neither known 
nor valued but by men like himfelf. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Calumny. 

E that lends an ea(y and credulous 
ear to calumny, is either a man of 
very- ill morals, or has no more 
fenfe and underftanding than a 
child. — Menander. 
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Caftles in the Air. 

[N all affemblies, though you wedge 
them ever fo clofe, we may obferve 
this peculiar property, that over 
their heads there is room enough ; 
but how to reach it is the difficult point. 
To this end the philofopher's way in all ages 
has been by erefting certain edifices in the 
air. But whatever practice and reputation 
thefe kind of flruftures have formerly pof- 
fefTed, or may flill continue in, not excepting 
even that of Socrates when he was fufpended 
in a bafket to help contemplation ; I think, 
with due fubmiffion, they feem to labour 
under two inconveniences. Firji^ that the 
foundations being laid too high, they have 
been often out of fight, and ever out of 
hearing. Secondly^ that the materials being 
very tranfitory, have fufFered much from the 
inclemencies of air, particularly in thefe 
north-wefl regions. — Swift. 



Cau/e and EffeSl. 

S we ufe to deny the effe6l to the 
inftrumental caufe, and attribute 
it to the principal in the manner 
of fpeaking, when our purpofe is 
to afErm a thing to be the principal and of 
chief influence : — fo we fay, it is not the 
good lute but the good hand that makes the 
mufic ; it is not the body but the foul that 
is the man, and yet he is not the man with- 
out both. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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Chance. 

|HE adequate meaning of Chance, 
as diftinguiflied from Fortune, is, 
that the latter is underftood to 
befall only rational agents, but 
Chance to be among inanimate bodies. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really no- 
thing in itfelf 5 a conception in our minds, 
and only a compendious way of fpeaking, 
whereby we would exprefs, that fuch efFedls 
as are commonly attributed to chance, were 
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verily produced by their true and proper 
caufes, but without the defign to produce 
them. — Dr. Bentley. 



Charity y (Riches of J 

E hath riches fufEcjent, who hath 
enough to be charitable. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 



Charity Sermons, 

E that giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lqrd/' faith the Royal 
Sage of Judah. There is more 
rhetoric in that one fentence, 
than in a library of Sermons ; and indeed if 
thofe fentences were underftood by the rea- 
der with the fame emphafis as they were 
delivered by the author, we needed not thofe 
volumes of infl:ruftions,but might be honeft 
by an epitome. — Ibid, 

2. As for our Sermons, be they never fo 
found and perfedl, God's word they are not, 
as the fermons of the prophets were ; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, 
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becaufe His Word is commonly the fubje£l 
whereof they treat, and muft be the rule 
whereby they are framed. — Hooker. 

Chatham's Eloquence. 

ORD CHATHAM'S eloquence 
was of every kind, and he excelled 
in the argumentative, as well as 
the declamatory way. But his 
inveftives were terrible, and uttered with 
fuch energy of diftion and with fuch dignity 
of a£tion and countenance, that he intimi- 
dated thofe who were the moft willing and 
the moft able to encounter him. Their 
arms fell out of their hands, and they fhrunk 
under the afcendant which his genius gained 
over theirs. — Lord Chesterfield. 

Cheerfulne/s v. Mirth. 

HAVE always preferred cheer- 
fulnefs to mirth. The latter I 
confider as an a£);, the former as 
a habit of the mind. Mirth is 
{hort and tranfient, cheerfulnefs fixed and 
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permanent. Thofe are often raifed into the 
greateft tranfports of mirth, who are fubjeft 
to the greateft depreffions of melancholy ; 
on the contrary, cheerfulnefs, though it does 
not give the mind fuch an exquifite gladnefe, 
prevents us from felling into any depths of 
Sorrow. Mirth is like a flafli of lightning, 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds and 
glitters for a moment ; cheerfulnefs keeps up 
a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it 
with a fteady and perpetual ferenity. Cheer- 
fulnefs bears the fame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body ; it banimes all anxious 
care and difcontent; foothes and compofes 
the paflions and keeps them in a perpetual 
calm. — Addison. 



Choice of Counfellers. 

|EW ARE of a counfeller, and know 
before what ufe there is of him ; 
for he will counfel for himfelf; 
left he caft the lot upon thee, and 
fay unto thee, thy way is good : and after- 
wards he ftand on the other fide, to fee what 
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fhall befall thee. Confult not with one that 
fufpedeth thee : and hide thy counfel from 
fuch as envy thee. Neither confult with a 
woman touching her of whom (he is jealous ; 
neither with a coward in matters of war; 
nor with a merchant concerning exchange ; 
nor with a buyer of felling; nor with an 
envious man of thankfulnefs ; nor with an 
unmerciful man touching kindnefs ; nor with 
the flothful for any work ; nor with an hire- 
ling for a year, of finifhing work ; nor with 
an idle fervant of much bufinefs : hearken 
not unto thefe in any matter of counfel. — 
Jesus Ben Sirach. 
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Chrijiian Fortitude. 

HE fortitude of a Chriftian con- 
fifls in patience; not in enter- 
prizes which the poets call Heroic, 
and which are commonly the ef- 
fects of interefl, pride and worldly honour. 
— Dryden. 
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The Church. 

NDER the name of Church, I 
underftand a body or coUedlion of 
human perfons, profeffing faith in 
Chrift, gathered together in fe- 
veral places of the world, for the worfhip of 
the fame God, and united into the fame 
Corporation. — Bishop Pearson. 

2. The Church, being a fupernatural (o- 
ciety, doth differ from natural focieties in 
this ; that the perfons unto whom we affo- 
ciate ourfelves, in the one are men, fimply 
confidered as men, but they to whom we be 
joined in the other, are God, angels and holy 
men. — Hooker . 



Church'MuJic. 

HE end of Church-mufic is to re- 
lieve the wearinefs of a long at- 
tention, to make the mind more 
cheerful and compofed, and to 
endear the offices of religion. It fhould 
therefore imitate the perfume of the Jewifli 
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tabernacle, and have as little of the compo- 
fition of common ufe as poffible. There 
muft be no voluntary maggots, no military 
tattoos, no light and galliardizing notes ; no- 
thing that may make the fancy trifling or 
raife an improper thought ; which would be 
to profane the fervice and to bring the play- 
houfe into the Church. Religious harmony 
muft be moving but noble withal — grave, 
fblenm and feraphic ; fit for a martyr to play 
and an angel to hear. It fhould be contrived 
fb aS to warm the beft blood within us, and 
to take hold of the fineft part of the affec- 
tions ; to tranfport us with the Beauty of 
Holinefs, to raife us above the fatisfaAions 
of life, and make us ambitious of the glories 
of Heaven. And, without doubt, if the 
morals of the choir were fuitable to the de- 
fign of the mufic it were no more than re- 
quifite. To come reeling from a tavern, or 
a worfe place, into a Church, is a monftrous 
incongruity. Such irregular people are much 
fitter for the exercifes of penance than of 
exultation. The ufe of them difTevers the 
interefls of Religion ; and in efFedt, is little 
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better than finging the praifes of God through 
the organ of the Devil. — Jeremy Collier. 

Church and State. 

|OME men there are, the pefts of 
fociety I think them, who pretend 
a great regard for religion in ge- 
neral, but who take every oppor- 
tunity of declaiming publicly againft that 
fyftem of Relidon, or at leaft againft that 
Church-eftabliihment, which is received in 
Britain. Juft fo them, of whom I have been 
fpeaking, aiFe£^ a great regard to liberty in 
general ; but they diflike fo much the fyftem 
of liberty eftablimed in Britain, that they are 
incefTant in their endeavours to puzzle the 
plaineft thing in the world, and to refine and 
diftinguifli away the life and ftrength of our 
conftitution, in favour of the little, prefent, 
momentary turns, which they are retained 
to ferve. What now would be the conie<- 
quence, if all thefe endeavours fliould fuc- 
ceed ? I am perfuaded that the great philo- 
fophers, divines, lawyers and politicians, who 
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exert them, have not yet prepared and agreed 
upon the plans of a new religion and of new 
conftitutions in Church and State. We 
fhould find ourfelves therefore, without any 
form of religion or civil government. The 
firft fet of thefe miffionaries would take ofF 
all reftraints of religion from the governed ; 
and the latter fet would remove, or render 
inefFe£tual, all the limitations and controls, 
which liberty hath prefcribed to thofe who 
gpvem 5 and disjoint the whole frame of our 
conftitution. Entire difTolution of manners, 
confufion, anarchy, or, perhaps, abfolute 
monarchy would follow : for it is poflible, 
nay probable, that in fuch a ftate as this, 
and amidfl fuch a rout of lawlefs favages, 
men would choofe this government, abfurd 
as it is, rather than have no government at 
all. — Lord Bolingbroke. 

Church Union. 

HE Church being a fociety,hath the 
felf-fame original grounds, which 
other focieties have ; the natural 
inclination which all men have 
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unto focial life, and confent to fome certain 
bond of aflbciation, which bond is the law 
that appointeth what kind of order they fhall 
be affociated in. — Hooker. 

Clajic Ground. 

g^O tread on claiEc ground is a pleaf- 
ing fource of gratification to the 
Traveller. He has it in his power 
to adopt the moft direct method 
of illuftrating the allufions to manners, cus- 
toms and places, found in his favourite au- 
thors, and to liipply the defefts of commen- 
tators and critics by his aftual obfervations. 
He who reliflies the beauties of a Virgil or 
a Horace, will be eager to vifit the fpots, 
either marked by their footfteps, or immor- 
talized by their poems. What delight will 
he experience, when he fees the Po flowing 
through the meadows of Mantua and after- 
wards rufhing by various ftreams into the 
gulph of Venice ; or, when he traverfes the 
mores of Baiae and wanders amid the groves 
of Umbria ! The Anio dafhing its foaming 



furges through the craggy channels of the 
rocks and hills of TivoH, interfperfed with 
orchards, olive-groves and corn-fields, recall 
Hora6e and TibuUus to his remembrance. 
Thefe fcenes ever endeared to learning and 
tafte, infpired many of the lively and feftive 
Odes of the one, and of the tender and pen- 
five Elegies of the other. — Henry Kett. 

2. At laft we came to Icolmkill. — We 
were now treading that illuftrious ifland, 
which was once the luminary of the Cale- 
donian regions, where favage clans and roving 
barbarians dierived the benefits of knowledge 
and the bleffings of religion. To abftraft 
the mind firom all local emotion would be 
impoffible, if it were endeavoured ; and would 
be foolifh, if it were poffible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our fenfes, 
whatever makes the paft, the diftant or the 
future, predominate over the prefent, ad- 
vances us to the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me and from my friends, be fuch 
rigid philofophy, as may condufi: us, indif- 
ferent and unmoved, over any ground which 
has been dignified by wifdom, bravery or 
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virtue. That man is little to be envied, 
whofe patriotifm would not gain force upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whofe piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of lona. 
— Dr. Johnson. 

ClaJ/ic TVriters. 

F the ftudent hath formed both 
his fentiments and his ftyle by the 
perufal and imitation of the pureft 
claiHcal writers, among whom the 
hiftorians and orators will beft deierve his 
regard ; if he can reafon with precifion, and 
can feparate argument from fallacy, the clear 
fimple rules of pure unfophifticated logic ; 
if he can fix his attention and fteadily purfue 
Truth through any of the moft intricate de- 
duftions by the ufe of mathematical demon- 
ftration ; if he has enlarged his conceptions 
of nature and art, by a view of the feveral 
branches of genuine experimental philofo- 
phy ; if he has impreffed on his mind the 
found maxims of the Law of Nature, the 
beft and moft authentic foundation of human 
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laws; if, laftly, he has contemplated thofe 
maxims, reduced to a pra£!:ical fyftem in the 
laws of Imperial Rome ; if he has done this, 
or any part of it, a ftudent thus qualified 
may enter upon his purfuits with incredible 
advantage and reputation. And if at the 
conclufion or during the acquifition of thefe 
accomplifhments, he will ^ord himfelf in 
the Univerfity a year or two's' further leifure, 
to lay the foundation of his future labours in 
a folid fcientific method, without thirfting 
too eariy to attend that praflice, which it is 
impoffible he can rightly comprehend, he 
will afterwards proceed with the greateft eafe, 
and will unfold the moft intricate points with 
an intuitive rapidity and clearnefs. — Sir 
William Blackstone. 

The Clergy. 

LL Chriftians ought to know that 
St. Peter gave the title of Clergy 
to all God's people, till Pope 
Hyginus and the fucceeding pre- 
lates took it from them, appropriating that 
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name to themfelves and their priefts only ; 
and condemning the reft of God's inheritance 
to an injurious and alienate condition of laity. 
'—Milton, on Church Government, 

2. Of all clafles that can read and write, 
the Clergy, in general, take the worft mea- 
fure of aftairs. — Lord Clarendon. 
i i ' . 'I III 

Ckrical Flattery. 

}F all forts of flattery, that which 
comes from a folemn charadler 
and ftands before a fermon is the 
worft-compleftioned, Such com- 
mendation is a fatire upon the author, makes 
the te:(t look mercenary, ai^d difables the 
difcourfe from doing feryice. — ^Jerjemy Col- 
JLIPR, 




Clerical Pollutions. 

HOSE ecclefiafties who violently 
aflFefb rich or pompous Prelacies, 
pollute themfelves with worldly 
arts, growing covetous as Sy- 
rian merchants, ambitious as the Levantine 
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princes, fadious as the people, revengeful 
as jealoufy, and proud as conquerors and 
ullirpers. By thefe means beafts are brought 
into the Temple, and the Temple itfelf is 
expofed to fale, and the holy rites as well as 
the beafts of Sacrifice are made venal. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Clerical Studies. 

IITERATURE and facred litera- 
ture in particular, is requifite to a 
Clergyman, not only as it is ne- 
ceflary to the edifying difcharge 
of his paftoral duties, but as it forms and 
fhows the turn of his mind, influences and 
implies his habits of life, makes him happy 
at home, detains him from purfuits improper 
in kind or exceiHve in degree; and keeps 
his mind in a due tone for every work of his 
miniftry. In every view it is a vital part of 
his charafter, — Dr. Napleton. 

2. The imagined prefence* of a wife and 




• See Examples. 
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good man has been recommended as a con- 
venient guard to private conduit. How 
would this appear to Socrates or Plato or 
Ariftides ?« The parochial minifter may with 
equal advantage fuppofe himfelf under the 
^ ocular infpeftion of his omnifcient Overfeer, 
and anticipate with greater feeling his cen- 
fure or his difapprobation. — Ibid. 

Clerical Writings. 

'HE Clergy are both ready and able 
to maintain the caufe of Chriftia- 
nity, as their many excellent wri- 
tings in defence of it iiifficiently 
demonftrate. But as the generality of man- 
kind is more governed by prejudice than by 
reafbn, their writings are not fo univerfelly 
read or candidly received as they deferve ; 
becaufe they are fuppofed to proceed, not 
from confcience and convidion, but from 
interefted views, and the common caufe of 
their profefliom A fuppofition evidently as 
partial and injurious as that would be, wnich 
(hould impute the gallant behaviour of our 
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foldiers to the mean confideration of their 
pay and their hopes of preferment ; exclufive 
of all the nobler motives of gentlemen, 
namely, the fenfe of honour, and love of 
country. — Gilbert West. 

Commerce. 

:N obferving the advances of Com- 
merce, we fhall find that in its 
firji ftages, it fupplies mutual ne- 
ceflities, prevents mutual wants, 
extends mutual knowledge, eradicates mu- 
tual prejudice, and fpreads mutual humanity. 
In its middle and more advanced period, it 
provides conveniences, increafes numbers, 
gives birth to arts and (ciences, creates equal 
laws, difFufes general plenty and general hap- 
pineis. If we view it in its third and higheft 
ftage, we (hall fee it change its nature and 
efFefts. It brings in fuperfluity, and vaft 
wealth, begets avarice, grofs luxury or effe- 
minate refinement among the higher ranks, 
together with general lofs of principle. — Dr. 
John Brown. 
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2. The fea-coaft of Britain, from the 
figure, in fome meafure, of the Ifland, but 
chiefly from the inlets of the fea and the 
very urregular indented line which forms its 
fhore, comprehends, allowing for thefe finu- 
ofities, at leaft eight hundred marine leagues. 
In this refpe£^, fo beneficial to commerce, it 
is fuperior to France, and equal to Spain and 
Portugal, though Britain is not half the fize 
of that noble Peninfula which forms the 
latter two kingdoms.— Dr. Campbell. 

3. He that firft difcovered the ufe of the 
Compafs^ did more for the fupplying and in- 
creafe of ufeful commodities, than thofe who 
built workhoufes. — Locke. 

4. Commerce fupplies the wants of one 
country by importing the riches of another, 
and ^ves a value to fuperfluities which they 
could not otherwife obtain. It increafes the 
revenue of a State, and preferves the inde- 
pendence of a people. — Henry Kett. 
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Conjcience. 

HERE is no word more frequent- 
ly in the mouths of men, than that 
of Conjcience i and the meaning 
of it is in fbme meafure generally 
underftood. However, becaufe it is a word 
extremely abufed by many people, who apply 
other meanings to it, which God Almighty 
never intended, I £hall explain it in the 
cleareft manner I am able. The word Con- 
yc/tfWf^ properly fignifies that knowledge which 
a man hath within himfelf of his own thoughts 
and aftions, by comparing them with the 
law of God, his mind will either approve or 
condemn him according as he hath done 
good or evil; therefore this knowledge or 
confcience may properly be called both an 
accufer and a judge. So that whenever our 
confcience accufeth us, we are certainly 
guilty : but we are not always innocent when 
it doth not accufe us ; for very often through 
the hardnefs of our hearts, or the fondnefs 
and favour we bear ourfelves, or through ig- 
norance or negleft, we do not fufFer our 
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confcience to take any cognizance of feveral 
fins we commit. — Swift. 

2. The teftimonv of a good confcience 
will make the comforts of Heaven defcend 
upon man's weary head, like a refrefhing 
dew or fhower upon a parched land. It wiU 
give him lively earnefls and fecret anticipa- 
tions of approaching joy ; it will bid his foul 
go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up 
his head with confidence before faints and 
angels. The comfort which it conveys, is 
greater than the capacities of mortality can 
appreciate, mighty and unfpeakable, and not 
to be underflood till it is felt. — Dr. South. 

3. A GOOD CONSCIENCE is to the foul^' 
what health is to the body; it preferves a 
conflant eafe and ferenity within us, and more 
than countervails all the calamities and af- 
fIi6^ions which can poffibly befall us. — Ad- 
dison. 




Cqfmoplity of Literature. 

KHAN of Tartary admired the 
art of Moliere, and difcovered the 
TartufFe in the Crimea ; and had 
this ingenious Sovereign furvived 
the tranflation which he ordered, the im- 
mortal labour of the comic fatirift of France 
might have laid the foundations of good tafte 
even among the Turks and the Tartars, 
We fee the Italian Pignotti referring to the 
opinion of an Englifh critic, Lord Boling- 
broke, for decifive authority on the peculiar 
charafteriftics of the hiftorian Guicciardini : 
the German Schlegel writes on our Shakf- 
peare like a patriot : and while the Italians 
admire the noble fcenes which our Flaxman 
has drawn from their great Poet, they have 
rejeSed the feeble attempts of their native 
artifts. Such is the wide and the perpetual 
influence of this living intercourfe of literary 
minds. — D'Israeli. 
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Covetoujnejs. 

[ET never fo much probabaity hang 
on one fide of a covetous man's 
rea{bning,and money on the other, 
it is eafy to forefee which will 
outweigh. — LociCE. 

2. He that is envious or angry at a virtue 
that is not his own; at the perfe£^ion or 
excellency of his neighbour, is covetous, not 
of the virtue but of the reward and reputa* 
tion ; and then his intentions are polluted. 
Jeremy Taylor. 

3. He that takes pains to ferve the ends 
of covetoufiiefe, or minifters to another's luft, 
or keeps a fhopof impuritieis or intemperance 
is idle in the worft fenfe.— /^/V. 

4. See the reward of covetoufiiefs ; it is 
cheap in its offers, momentary in its pof- 
fef&on, unfatisfying in the fruition, uncertain 
in the ftay, fudden in its departure, horrid in 
the remembrance, and a ruin, a fad and mi* 
ferable ruin is in the event. — Ihid. 

5. CovETousNEss debafeth a man's (pirit, 
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and finketh it into the earth. — Archbishop 

TiLLOTSON. 

6. CovETousNESS is a moft obliging le- 
veller; it mingles the great and the fmall 
with wonderful condefcenfions, and makes 
Lords and valets company for one another. 
It will folicit in the meaneft office and fubmit 
to any infamous difguife. It turns lions into 
jackalls, engages honour in the mofl fcanda- 
lous intrigues, and makes it underputter to 
cheats and fharpers. — Jeremy Collier. 

7« The covetous man has many tools to 
work with. If Deceit fuits his purpofe he 
will ufe it to the befl of his (kill ; if Cruelty 
will fave a penny, he will not hefitate to kill 
a poor debtor for the price of his (kin. No 
turn, either in State or Religion, can hurt 
him ; he receives any impreffion and runs 
into any mould the times will give him. He 
is a Chriftian at Rome, a Heathen at Japan 
and a Turk at Conftantinople ; what you 
will without and nothing within. — Ibid, 
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Critics. 

F you would fucceed as a critic, 
you muft deal with an author as 
you would with an enemy ; fire 
the beacon, draw down the po//e 
at the firfl landing, and charge him while he 
is ftaggering on the beach. To give him 
time to feel his Kmbs and to march, may be 
of ill confequence ; he may be joined by his 
friends and gain upon the country, and then 
it may be too late to ftop his progrefs. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

2. Where an author has many beauties 
confident with virtue, piety and truth, let 
not little critics exalt themfelves and fhower 
down their ill nature. — Watts. 

3. There is not a Greek or Latin critic, 
who has not fliown, even in the ftyle of his 
criticifms, that he was a matter of all thq 
eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. 
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Criticifm. 

'RITICISM, as it was firft infti- 
tuted by Ariftotle, was meant a 
ftandard of judging well. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

2. If ideas and words were diftinftly 
weighed and duly confidered, they would 
afford us another fort of logic and criticifm, 
than we have been hitherto acquainted with. 
Locke. 

3. Meanwhile Momus bent his flight 
to the region of a malignant deity, called 
Criticism. She dwelt on the top of a 
fiiowy mountain, where Momus found her 
extended in her den, upon the fpoils of num- 
berlefs volumes half devoured. At her right 
hand fat Ignorance, her &ther and hufband, 
blind with age ; at her left Pride, her mo- 
ther dreffing her up in fcraps of paper herfelf 
had torn. There was Opinion, her fifter, 
light of foot, hood-winked and head-ftrong, 
yet giddy and perpetually turning. About 
her played her children. Noise and Impu- 
dence, DuLNEss and Vanity, Positive- 
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NESS, Pedantry and Ill-manners. The 
goddefs herfelf had claws like a cat, her head 
and ears refembled thofe of an afs ; her teeth 
had fallen out before; her eyes turned in- 
ward, as if (he looked only upon herfelf and 
her diet was the overflowing of her own 

gall. 

Up rofe the Goddefs and faid, it is I who 

give wifdom to infants and idiots ; by me 
children grow wifer than their parents ; by 
me beaux become politicians and fchool-boys 
judges of philofophy. By me fophifters de- 
bate and conclude upon the depths of know- 
ledge ; and cofFee-houfe wits, inftinft by me, 
can correft an author's ftyle and difplay his 
minuteft errors, without underftanding a fyl- 
lable of his matter or of his language. By 
me ftriplings fpend their judgment as they 
do their eftate, before it comes into their 
hands. It is I who have depofed wit and 
knowledge from their empire over Poetry 
and advanced myfelf in their ftead. But 
come my aged parents and you my children 
hear, and thou my beauteous fifter ; let us 
afcend my chariot, and hafte to afliift our de- 
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vout votaries, who are now facrificing to us 
a hecatomb, as I perceive by that grateful 
finell which reaches my noftrils. — Swift. 

4. Listen to the confeflion of an illuf^ 
trious finner 5 the Coryphaeus of the amufing 
and new found art, or artifice, of modern 
criticifm. In the charadler of Burns, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, with his peculiar feli- 
city of manner, attacked the charaSer of the 
man of genius j but when Mr. Campbell 
vindicated his immortal brother with all the 
infpiration of the family feeling, our critic, 
who is one of thofe great artifts who acquire 
at length the utmoft indifference even for 
their own works, generoufly avowed, that, 
" a certain tone of exa^eration is incidental 
we fear to the fort of writing in which we 
are engaged. Reckoning a little too much 
on the dulnefs of our readers, we are often 
led to vuerjiate our fentiments } when a little 
controverftal warmth js added to a little love 
of effeSf^ an excefs of colouring fleals over 
the canvas, which ultimately offends no eye 
fb much as our own." But what if this live 
of effe^ in the critic has been too often ob- 
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tained at the entire coft of the literary cha- 
rafters the fruits of whofe ftudious days at 
this moment lie withering in oblivion, or 
whofe genius the critic has deterred from 
purfuing the career it had opened for itfelf ! 
To have filenced the learned, and to have 
terrified the modeft, is the barbarous triumph 
of a Hun or a Vandal ; and the vaunted 
freedom of the literary republic departed 
from us, when the vacillating public blindly 
confecrated the edifts of the demagogues of 
literature whoever they may be, — D' Is- 
raeli. 



Death. 

T is impoffible that any thing, fo 
natural, fo neceflary and fo uni- 
verfal as Death, fhould ever have 
been defigned by Providence as 
an evil to mankind. — Swift. 

2. The more we fink into the infirmities 
of age, the nearer we are to immortaT youth. 
All people are young in the other world. 
That ftate is an eternal Spring, ever frefli 
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and flourifliing. Now to pais from midnight 
into noon on the fudden ; to be decrepid one 
minute and all fpirit and activity the next, 
muft be a defirable change. To call this 
dying is an abufe of language. — Jeremy 
Collier. 

3. The iublimity* of wifdom is to do 
thofe things living, which are to be defired 
when dying. For the death of the Righteous 
is like the defcending of ripe and wholefome 
fruits from a pleafant and florid tree. Our 
fenfes entire, our limbs unbroken, without 
horrid tortures ; after provifion made for our 
children, with a bleiling entailed upon pos- 
terity, in the prefence of our friends, our 
deareft relative clofing our eyes and binding 
our feet, leaving a good name behind us. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

♦ Hie eft apex fummae fapientiae, ea viventem fa- 
cere, quae moncnti effent appetenda. 
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Tfie Death of Socrates. 

AVING thus fpoken, he arofe 
and went into an inner room to 
wafli himfelf ; Crito following him 
enjoined us to ftay till his return. 
We therefore waited, difcourfing among our- 
felves of the things that had been comme- 
morated by him and conferring our judg- 
ments concerning them. And we frequentfy 
fpoke of the calamity that feemed to impend 
over us by his deatn ; concluding it would 
certainly come to pafs, that as fons deprived 
of their father, fo fliould we difconfolately 
fpend the remainder of our life. After he 
had been wafhed and his children had been 
brought to him (for he had two fons very 
young and a third almoft a youth) and his 
wives alfo were come ; he fpake to them 
before Crito, and gave them his laft com- 
mands : fo he gave orders to his wives and 
children to retire. Then he came back to 
us. By this time the day had declined almoft 
to the fetting of the fun ; for he had ftaid 
long in the room where he wafhed himfelf. 
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Which done he returned and fete to repofe 
himfelf, not fpeaking much after that. Then 
came the Minifter of the Eleven, the exe- 
cutioner ; and addrefSng himfelf to him, faid, 
I do not believe, Socrates, that I fliall repre- 
hend that in you, which I am wont to re- 
prehend in others ; that they are angry with 
me, and curfe me, when by command of the 
magiftrates (whom I am by my office bound 
to obey) I come and give notice to them, 
diat they muft drink the poifon. But I 
know you to be at all times, and chiefly at 
this, a man both generous, and moft mild 
and civil ; the beft of all men that ever came 
into this place ; fo that I am afTured you will 
not feel difpleafed with me, but (you know 
the authors) with them rather. Now there- 
fore, for you know what meffage I come to 
bring, farewell ; and endeavour to fufFer as 
patiently and as calmly as you can, that 
which cannot be avoided ; then breaking 
forth into tears he departed : and Socrates, 
converting his eyes upon him faid, and fare- 
well thou too ; we will perform all things. 
Then turning to us again, how civil is this 
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man, faith he, all this time of my imprifon- 
ment, he came to me willingly, and (bme- 
times talked with me refpeftfully, and hath 
been the beft of all that belong to the prifon ; 
and now how generoufly doth he weep for 
me ! But, Crito, let us fpare him, and let 
fome other bring hither the deadly draught 
if it be already bruifed ; if not, let him bruife 
it. Then faid Crito, I think the fun (hines 
upon the tops of the mountains and is not 
yet quite* down ; and I have feen fome de- 
lay the drinking of the poifon much longer. 
Nay more, after notice had been given then! 
that they ought to defpatch, they have fupped 
and drank largely too, and talked a good 
while with their friends. Be not then fo 
hafly ; you have yet time enough. Thofe 
men of whom you fpeak, Crito, faith h6, 
did well J for they thought they gained fo 
much more of life ; but I will not follow 

* By the Athenian law, no man was to be put to 
death until after funfet, left the fun, for which they 
had a Hngular veneration, (hould be difpleafed at the 
ilght. 



their example. For I conceive I fhall gain 
nothing in deferring my draught till it be 
later in the night ; unlefs it be to expofe 
myfelf to be derided, for not being defirous, 
out of too great a love of life, to prolong the 
ihort remainder of it. But well, get the poifon 
prepared quickly, and do nothing elfe till that 
be defpatched. Crito hearing this, beckoned 
to a boy that was prefent ; and the boy going 
forth and employing himfelf awhile in bruiting 
the poifon, returned with him who was to 
gve it, and who brought* it ready bruifed in 
a cup : upon whom Socrates cafting his eyes, 
iaid, be it fo, good man, tell me (for thou 
art well-fldlled in fuch matters) what is to 
be done ? Nothing, faith he, but after you 
have drank to walk, until a heavinefs comes 
upon your legs and thighs, and then to fit ; 
and this you fhall do. And with that he 
held forth the cup to Socrates, which he 
readily receiving, and being perfe6Hy fedate, 
O Echecrates, without trembling, without 
change either in the colour or air of his face, 
but with the fame afpeft and countenance, 
intent and ftern (as was ufual to him) look- 
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ing upon the man : what fayeft thou, faith 
he, may not a man oiFer (bme of this liquor 
in facrifice ? We have bruifed but fo much, 
Socrates, faith he, as we thought would be 
fufficient. I underftand you, faith he ; but 
yet it is both lawful and our duty to pray to 
the gods that our tranfmigration from hence 
to them may be happy and fortunate. Hav- 
ing fpoke thofe words and remained filent, 
for a minute or two, he eafily and expeditely 
drank all that was in the cup. Then many 
of us endeavoured what we could to contain 
our tears, but when we beheld him drinking 
the poifon, and immediately after, no man 
was able longer to refrain from weeping: 
and while I put force upon myfelf to fup- 
prefs my tears, they flowed down my cheeks 
drop after drop. So covering my fece, I 
wept in fecret, deploring not his, but my 
own hard fortune, in the lofs of fo great a 
friend and fb near a kinfman. But Crito, 
no longer being able to contend with his 
grief, and to forbid his tears, rofe up before 
me. And ApoUodorus firfl breaking out 
into (bowers of tears, and then into cries, 



howlings and lamentations, left no man from 
whom he extorted not tears in abundance ; 
Socrates himfelf only excepted : — who faid, 
what do ye my friends ? truly I fent away 
the women for no other reafon, but left they 
fhould in this kind ofFend. For I have heard, 
that we ought to die with good men's gratu- 
lation : but recompofe yourfelves and refume 
your courage and refblution. Hearing this, 
we blufhed with fhame and fupprefled our 
tears. But when he had walked awhile, and 
told us that his thighs were grown heavy 
and ftupid ; he lay down upon his back : for 
{o he who had given him the poifon had di- 
reined him to do. Who, a little time after, 
returns, and feeling him, looked upon his 
legs and feet : then pinching his foot vehe- 
mently, he afked him if he felt it ? And 
when he faid no, he again pinched his legs ; 
and turning to us, told us, that now Socrates 
was ftifF with cold : and touching him, faid 
he would die fo foon as the poilbn came up 
to his heart ; for the parts about his heart 
were already grown ftiff. Then Socrates, 
putting afide the garment wherewith he was 
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covered j we owe, faith he, a cock to JEsi- 
culapius : but do ye pay him, and negled 
not to do it. And thefe were his laft words. 
It Ihall be done, faith Crito ; but fee if you 
have any other command for us. To which 
he gave no anfwer : but foon after fainting 
he moved himfelf often, as if fufFering con- 
vulfions. Then the fervant uncovered him : 
and his eyes flood wide open ; which Crito 
perceiving he clofed both his mouth and his 
eyes. This, Echechrates, was the end of 
our friend and familiar, a man, as we in truth 
affirm, of all whom we have by ufe and ex- 
perience known, the wifefl and moft juft.* 
— Plato's Phado, Old tranjlation. 

* On the fubje^i of the importance of the cloiing 
fcene or laft a£l of life, upon Epaminondas being 
a(ked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates or himfelf, de- 
ferved moft to be efteemed ? replied, " You muft 
firft fee us die, before that queftion can be anfivered.^* 
And Erafmus, after quoting a paffage of the laft 
difcourfe of Socrates to his friends, a little before 
drinking the fatal draught, when he faid, " whether 
or no, God will approve of my aflions I know not ; 
but this I am fure of, that I have at all times made 
it my endeavour to pleafe Him, and I have a good 
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Democracy. 

YCURGUS being aiked, why he, 
who in other refpefts appeared to 
be fo zealous for the equal rights 
of men, did not make his Govern- 
ment democratical rather than oligarchical. 
*' Go you " replied the legiflator, " and try 
a Democracy in your own houfe." — Plu- 
tarch. 

Dependence. 

N an arch each fingle ftone, which, 
if fevered from the reft, would be 
perhaps defencelefs, is fuiEciently 
fecured by the folidity and entire- 

nefs of the whole febric of which it is a part. 

— The Hon. Robert Boyle. 

hope that this my endeavour will pleafe Him;" 
was fo much tranfported with thefe words of the 
divine philofopher, that he could fcarcely forbear 
looking upon him as a faint and defirin^ his inter- 
ceffion, faying, " When I refleft on fuch a foeech, 
pronounced by fuch a perfon, I can fcarcely forbear 
crying out, Oh ! holy Socrates, pray for us. — Ed. 
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2. Dependence goes fomewhat againft 
the grain of a generous mind ; and it is no 
wonder that it fhould do fo, confidering the 
unreafonable advantage which is often taken 
of the inequality of fortune. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 
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De/cription v. Definition. 

HE fort of definition, which is 
made up of a mere coUeftion of 
the moft remarkable parts or pro- 
perties, is called an imperfeft de- 
finition, or a defcription. Whereas the defi- 
nition is called perfe6t, when it is compofed 
of the eflential difference, added to general 
nature or genus. — Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Dejire. 

'ESIRE is the uneafinefs a man 
finds in himfelf upon the abfence 
of any thing, whofe prefent enjoy- 
ment carries the idea of delight 
with it. — Locke. 
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Dejpair. 

ESPAIR is the thought of the un- 
attainablenefs of any good ; it 
works differently in men's minds, 
fometimes producing uneafinefs or 
pain, fometimes reft and indolency. — Locke. 
2. Despair makes a defpicable figure and 
is defcended from a mean original. It is the 
offspring of fear, lazinefs and. impatience. 
It argues a defe£l of fpirit and refolution, 
and oftentimes of honcfty too. After all, 
the exercife of this paifion is fo troublefome, 
that nothing but dint of evidence and de* 
monftration ihould force it upon us. I 
would not defpair unlefs I knew the irrevo- 
cable decree was paft : faw my misfortune 
recorded in the Book of Fate, and figned 
and fealed by neceffity. — Jeremy Collier. 
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De/pi/e Nothing. 

ESPISE not any man, and do not 

fpurn any thing. For there is no 

man that hath not his hour, nor 

is there any thing that hath not its 

place. — Rabbi Ben Azai. 

2. A CERTAIN man who was very much 
deformed faluted a Rabbi, faying, *' Peace be 
unto thee." - The Rabbi did not return the 
falutation ; bu^ faid " Raca, how ugly this 
man is ! perhaps all thy townfmen are as 
deformed as thou art.*' The other replied, 
*' I do not know ; but go thou and fay to 
the Workman who made me, how ugly is 
this veflel which thou haft made." Upon 
which the Rabbi difmounted from his afs, 
knowing that he had finned, and fell down 
on his face before. the man he had defpifed, 
and faid unto him, " Forgive me I befeech 
thee." But the deformed man anlwered, 
" I cannot forgive thee, until thou haft been 
to the Workman who formed me, and faid, 
' How ugly is this veflel which thou haft 
made.' " — Talmud. 
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Dejpondency. 

O believe a bufinefs impoffible, is 
the way to make it fo. How 
many feafible projefts have mif- 
carried through defpondency, and 
been ftrangled in the birth, by a cowardly 
imagination. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. There is no furer remedy for fuper- 
ftitious and defponding weaknefs, than iirft 
to govern ourfelves by the beft improvement 
of that Reafon which Providence has given 
us for a guide; and then, when we have 
done our own parts, to commit all cheerfully 
for the reft, to the good pleafure of Heaven 
with truft and refignation. — L'Estrange. 

3. Some perfons deprefs their own minds, 
defpond at the firft difficulty ; and conclude 
that making any progrefs in knowledge, far- 
ther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is 
above their capacities. — Locke, 
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Detractions 

OTH a man reproach thee for 
being proud or ill-natured, envious 
or conceited, ignorant or detrac- 
tive ? confider with thyfelf whe- 
ther his reproaches are true. If they are 
not, confider that thou art not the peribn 
whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an 
imaginary being, and per.haps loves what thou 
really art, although he hates what thou ap- 
peareft to be. If his reproaches are true, if 
thou art the envious, ill-natured man he takes 
thee for, give thyfelf another turn, become 
mild, affable and obliging, and his reproaches 
of thee naturally ceafe. His reproaches may 
indeed continue, but thou art no longer the 
perfon he reproaches.— Epictetus. 

2. If Detradion could invite us, difcre- 
tion furely would contain us from any dero- 
gatory intention. — Sir Thomas Browne, 

3. If Detraftion were a new thing to me, 
I might not be difpleafed with the fuppreflion 

■of the firft libel that fhould abufe me ; but 
fince there are enough of them to make a 
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fmall library, I am fecretly pleafed to fee the 
number increafed, and take a delight in raid- 
ing of the ftones that envy hath caft at me 
without doing me any harm. — De Balzac. 

Devi/ers. 

^^ ^^^^^"^ HE Devifers of ufeful inventions, 
the authors of wholefome laws, 
as were the Philofophers of an- 
cient times, were honoured as 

the Fathers and Prophets of their country. 

— Grew. 

Diale£lics. 

HOSE dialeftical fubtleties, that 
the fchoolmen employ, more de- 
clare the wit of him that ufeth 
them, than increafe the know- 
ledge of fober lovers of Truth. — The Hon, 
Robert Boyle. 
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Di/cretion. 

HERE is no talent fo ufefiil to- 
wards rifmg in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of 
fortune, than difcretion, a fpecies 
of lower prudence. — Swift. 

2. Without difcretion people may be 
overlaid with unreafonable afFeftion, and 
choked with too much nourifliment. — Je- 
remy Collier. 

DifcuJJion. 

RUTH cannot be found without 
fome labour and intention of the 
mirid, and the thoughts dwelling 
a confiderable time upon the (lir- 

vey and difcuilion of each particular. — Dr. 

South* 





Dijputation. 

ONSIDER what the learning of 
difputation is, and how they are 
employed for the advantage of 
themfelves or others, whofe bull- 

nefs, is only the vain oftentation of founds. 

— Locke. 

DiJJimulation. 

ISSIMULATION is but a faint 
kind of policy; for it afketh a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to 
know when to tell truth and to 
do it. — Lord Bacon. 



. The Drama. 

i,Y the dramatic art could the men 
of former times, as the living can 
now, learn the manifold changes 
of fortune, the great diverfities of 
charadler and the events of life. A living 
hiftorical image of all the virtues and of all 

G 
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the vices was thus brought before the an- 
cients, that they might ftrive after the one 
and avoid the other^ The dramatift was a 
teacher of all the virtues, inafmuch as he 
brought the im^es of the bad upon the the- 
atre, not that men might form their minds 
on fuch a model, but that they might learn 
to fhun them. He a6led a feigned part, 
yet, as a teacher, he reprefented the truth. 
— EusTATHius, Archhijhop of Thejfalonica^ 
1 190. 

2. In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, 
the ceconomy of poems is better obferved 
than in Terence, who thought the fole grace 
and virtue of their fable, the fticking in of 
fentences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. 
— Ben Jonson. 

Dryden on Homer and Chaucer. 

'S Chaucer is the father of En- 
glifli Poetry, fo I hold him in the 
fame degree of veneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, or the 
Romans Virgil. 
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Duelling. 

[O fight a duel is a thing that all 
governments are bound to reftrain 
with the higheft feverity. It is a 
confociation of many the worft 
a<fts that a perfon, ordinarily, can be guilty 
of. It is a want of charity, of juftice, of 
humility, of truft in God's providence ; and 
is therefore pride and murder and injuftice 
and infinite unreafonablenefs ; nothing of a 
Chriftian, nothing of excufe, nothing of ho- 
nour in it, if God and wife men be admitted 
Judges of the Lift. — Jeremy Taylor* 

2. Duelling is a moft difhonourable 
practice ; for when you have given the beft 
proof of your fufficiency and killed your 
man, you are feized by the hands of Juftice, 
treated like an aflaflin, and condenmed to 
die with circumftances of ignominy. You'- 
are not indidled for acquitting yourfelves like 
gentlemen, but for difturbing the peace and 
murdering the King's fubje£ts. Now the 
law never loads a man with reproaches, nor 
puniflies him thus coarfely, for doing a hand- 
fome aftion. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Education. 

:DUC ATION and inftruftion are 
the means, the one by ufe, the 
other by precept, to make our 
natural faculties of reafbn, both 
the better and the fooner to judge rightly 
between truth and error, good and evil. — 
Dr. Hooker. 

Emulation. 

^MULATION is a handfome paf- 
(Ion 5 it is enterprizing but juft 
withal. It keeps a man within 
^^^^SS* the terms of honour and makes 
the conteft for glory juft and generous. He 
ftrives to excel, but it is by raifing himfelf, 
not by deprefling others. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 

2. Aristotle allows that fome emulation 
may be good and may be found in fome good 
men; yet envy he utterly condenms, as 
wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in 
wicked minds. — Dr. Spratt. 
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Ends of Language. 

HE ends of language are, firft, to 
make known one man's thoughts 
to another; fecondly, to do it 
with eafe and quicknefs ; and 
thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge of 
things. Whei} language foils in any of thefe 
requifites, it is abufed or deficient. He who 
in converfation ufes the words of any lan- 
guage without diftindt ideas in his mind to 
which he applies them, only utters founds 
without fignification, and is in reality no 
more advanced in knowledge than he would 
be in learning, who had in his library the ca- 
talogues of books, without poffefling the 
books themfelves. He who has complex 
ideas without particular names for them, is 
embarrafied in his converfetion for want of 
proper terms to communicate his complex 
ideas, which he is therefore forced to make 
known by a detail of the fimple ones which 
compofe them : and thus is frequently com- 
pelled to ufe twenty words to exprefs what 
another more fluent and ready man fignifies 
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by one. He who annexes not conftantly the 
fame word to the feme idea, but ufes the 
fame word fometimes in one and ibmetimes 
in another (ignification, ought to pafs in con- 
verfation for as fair and candid a man as he 
does in the market, who fells feveral things 
by the fame name.— Locke. 

Ends of Man. 

;ERE a man defigned only, like a 
fly, to buzz about here for a time, 
fucking in the air and licking the 
dew, then foon to vanifli back 
into nothing, or to be transformed into 
worms; how forry and defpicable a thing 
were he ? And fuch without Religion we 
(hould be. But it fupplieth us with bufinefe 
of a moft worthy nature and lofty import- 
ance i it fetteth us upon doing things great 
and noble as can be ; it engageth us to free 
our minds from all fond conceits, and to 
cleanfe our hearts from all corrupt affeftions ; 
to curb our brutifh appetites, to tame our 
wild paflions, to correal our perverfe incli- 
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nations, to conform the difpofitlons of our 
foul, and the actions of our life to the eternal 
laws of righteouihefs and goodneis. It put- 
teth us upon the imitation of God and aim- 
ing at the refemblance of his perfe£);ions ; 
upon obtaining a friendfhip and maintaining 
a correfpondence with the High and H0I7 
One ; upon fitting our minds for converfa- 
•tion and fociety with the wifeft and pureft 
fpirits above ; upon providing for an immor- 
tal ftate ; upon the acquift of joy and glory 
everlafting. — Dr. Isaac Barrow. 

The End of Pleafure. 

[HE end of pleafure is to fupport 
the offices of ^fe, to relieve the 
fat^es of bufinefs, to reward a 
regular a£);ion and to encourage 
the continuance.-*— Jeremy Collier. 
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Englijh Hijiory. 

;F an Englifhman has no know- 
ledge of thofe kings that filled the 
thrones of Perfia ; if his memoiy 
is not embarrafTed with that infi- 
nite number of Popes that ruled the Church, 
we are ready to excufe him. But we fhall 
hardly have the fame indulgence for him, if 
he be a ftranger to the origin of Parliaments, 
to the cufloms of his country and to the dif- 
ferent lines of kings who have reigned in 
England. — Frederic the Great. 



The Englijh People. 

HE Englifh are the mofl fi'ee peo- 
ple that ever were upon earth. 
England, of all the nations in the 
world, is that which has known 
how to make the mofl (all at the fame time) 
of thofe three great things. Religion, Com- 
merce and Liberty. — De Montesquieu. 

2. The Englifh Government, which I 
have inveftigated on the /pot, appears to me, 
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in'fpite of its defefts, a model for thofe na- 
tions that were defirous to change their go- 
vernments. The work of M. De Lolme, 
which is an ingenious panegyric upon this 
excellent Conftitution, was at that time in 
the hands only of the learned few. It ought 
to have been made known to my country- 
men ; for to make it known was to make it 
beloved.— Brissot. 

3. Happy Conftitution ! which the peo- 
ple who poiTeis it did not (iiddenly attain ; it 
has coft them rivers of blood, but they have 
not purchafed it too dear. — Vattel. 



Envy. 

NV Y is an ill-natured vice, and is 
made up of meannefs and malice. 
It wiflies the force of goodnefs re- 
ftrained and the meaftire of hap- 
pinefs abated. It laments over profperity 
and fickens at the fight of health. It often- 
times wants fpirit as well as good nature. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

2. Envy is of all others the moft ungra- 
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tifying and difconfolate paffion. There is 
power for ambition, pleafure for luxury and 
pelf even for covetoufiiefs ; but envy gets no 
reward but vexation. — Ibid. 



Efteem. 

STEEM generally rifes upon the 
degrees of fatis&dtion; and that 
which is beft to us, we are apt to 
think is beft in itfelf alfo. — Ibid^ 

Evangelic Religion. 

HAT evangelic religion is, is told 
in two words ; Faith and Charity, 
or. Belief and Praftice. — Mil- 
ton. 



Every man has his price. 

|E (the tempter) hath apples to co- 
zen children and gold for men, the 
kingdoms of the world for the am- 
bition of princes and the vanities 
of the world for the intemperate* He hath 
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difcourfes and fair-fpoken principles, to abufe 
the pretenders to Reafon, and he hath com- 
mon prejudices for the more vulgar under- 
ftandings. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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Evidence. 

'HERE are books extant, which 
we muft needs allow of as proper 
evidence; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of vifible nature and the 

everlafting tables of right reafon. — Dr. 

Bentley. 




Evidence of Chriftianity. 

lAVING fome leifure and more 
curiofity, I employed them both 
in refolving a queftion which 
feemed to me of fome importance 
— ^whether Chriftianity was really an impof- 
ture, or whether it is what it pretends to be, 
a Revelation communicated to mankind by 
the interpofition of fupernatural Power f On 
a candid enquiry, I foon found that the firft 
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was an abfolute impoiSbility ; and that its 
pretenfions to the latter were founded on the 
moil folid grounds. In the further purfuit 
of my examination, I perceived at every ftep 
new lights arifing, and fome of the brighteft 
from parts of it the moft obfcure, but pro- 
duftive of the cleareft proofs j becaufe equal- 
ly beyond the power of human artifice to in- 
vent and human reafon to difcover. Thefe 
arguments, which have convinced me of the 
divine origin of this Religion, I have put to- 
gether in as clear and concife a manner as I 
was able, thinking they might have the fame 
efFeft upon others ; and being of opinion, 
that if there were a few more good Chriftians 
in the world, it would be beneficial to them- 
felves, and by no means detrimental to the 
public. — SoAME Jenyns. 

2. Christianity came into the world 
with the greatefl fimplicity of thought and 
language, as well as of life and manners; 
holding forth nothing but piety, charity and 
humility, with the belief of the Mefiiah and 
his kingdom. — Sir William Temple. 

3. Unreasonable it is to expeft the 
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fame kind of proof and evidence, for every 
thing, which we have for fome things. — 
Archbishop Tillotson. 



. Examples, 

VERY man fliould propound to 
himfelf the example of a wife and 
virtuous perfonage; as Cato, or 
Socrates, or Brutus; and by a fiction of 
imagination to fuppofe him prefent as a wit- 
nefs, and really to take his life as the direc- 
tion of all our adlions. — Seneca. 

2, Example is a motive of very prevail- 
ing force on the aftions of men. — Rogers. 

3. It is a thing to be wiflied, that every 
one would ftudy the life of fome great man 
diftinguifhed by employments, to which he 
may be deftined by Providence. — Du Fres- 

NOY. 
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Excellence. 

[XCELLENCE is never granted 
to man, but as the reward of la- 
bour. It argues indeed no fmall 
ftrength of mind to perfevere in 
habits of induftry without the pleafurc of 
perceiving thofe advances, which, like the 
hand of a clock, whilft they make hourly ap- 
proaches to their point, yet proceed fo flow- 
ly as to efcape obfervation. — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Excefs. 

[OODNESS anfwers to the theo- 
logical virtue Charity, and admits 
no excefs, but error. The defire 
of power in excefs caufed the An- 
gels to fall; the defire of knowledge in ex- 
cefs caufed man to fall ; but in Charity there 
is no excefs, neither can Angel or man come 
in danger by it. — Lord Bacon. 

2. There will be need of temperance in 
diet; for the body, once heavy with excefs 
and furfeits, hangs plummets on all the no- 
bler parts. — Dr. Donne. 
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Eye of a Painter. 

'T is true that other people may fee 
as well as a Painter, but not with 
fuch eyes. A man is taught to 
fee as well as to dance ; and the 
beauties of nature open themfelves to our 
fight by little and little, after a long praftice 
in the art of feeing. A judicious well in- 
ftmded eye fees a wonderful beauty in the 
fhapes and colours of the commoneft things 
and what are comparatively inconfiderable. 
— Jonathan Richardson. 



Faith. 

lAITH is an entire dependence 
upon the truth, the power, the 
juftice and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly 
incline us to obey him in all things. — Swift. 

2. True virtue being united to the Hea- 
venly grace of Faith, makes up the higheft 
human perfeftion. — Milton. 

3. If God continually revealed himfelf to 
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men, Faith could have no value, as we 
could not help believing ; and if He never 
revealed himfelf, there could hardly be fuch 
a thing as faith. — Pascal. 

Falfe Conclujions. 

[ROM fallacious foundations and 
mifapprehended mediums, men 
eredl conclufions no way inferible 
from the premifes. — Sir Tho- 
mas Browne. 

Farce. 

FARCE is that in Poetry, which 
grotefque {caricature) is in Paint- 
ing. The perfons and aftions of 
a Farce are all unnatural and the 
manners falfe ; that is, inconfiflent with the 
chara6^ers of mankind ; and grotefque paint- 
ing is the jufl refemblance of this. — Dry- 
den. 
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Fate. 

'HE forbearance of God allows de- 
mons ftill to afflift the virtuous, 
^ like the poifoned Socrates, and 
beftow profperity on the vicious, 
like Epicurus and Sardanapalus. This muft 
not be afcribed to Fate, as the Stoics do, for 
Fate would deftroy volition ; but angels and 
men have Free-will, may do right or wrong, 
therefore the wrong-doer will be puniflied at 
laft. The very Stoics inculcate moral pre- 
cepts, which implies Free-will in the difci- 
ples. — Justin Martyr. 

Felicity of Man. 

lO confpicuous and refulgent a truth 
is that of God's being the author 
of Man's felicity, that the difpiite 
is not fo much the matter of the 

thing, as concerning the manner of it. — The 

Hon. Robert Boyle. 
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Fellow/hip. 

iOD having defigned man for a fo- 
ciable creature, made him not 
only with an inclination and un- 
der the neceffity to have fellow- 
fliip with thofe of his own kind, but furniflied 
him alfo with language, which was to be the 

freat inftrument and cementer of fociety. — 
iOCKE. 
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Female Rhymes. 

OUBLE rhymes are fo called, be- 
caufe in French, from which the 
term is taken, they end in e weak 
or feminine. Thefe rhymes are 



Th' excefs of heat is but a fable 5 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 

Cowley. 

2. Female rhymes are in ufe with the 
Italians in every line, with the Spaniards pro- 
mifcuoufly, and with the French alternately; 
as appears from the Alarique^ the Pucelle^ or 
any of their later poems. — Dryden. 




Ficklenefs. 

:NSTABILITY of temper ought 
to be checked when it difpofes 
men to wander from one fcheme 
to another; fince flich a fickle- 
nefs cannot but be attended with fatal con-» 
(equences,^— Addison. 

FiSlion. 

ICTION is the eflence of Poetry, 
as well as of painting ; there is a 
refemblance in one, of human 
bodies, things and actions, which 

are not real ; and in the other of a true ftory 

by a fidlion. — Dryden. 

' The Firmament. 

HE Almighty whofe hierogly^ 
phical characters are the unnum- 
bered ftars, fun and moon, written 
on thefe large volumes of the fir- 
mament. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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2. What an immeafiirable fpace is the 
Firmament, wherein a great number of ftars 
are feen with our naked eye, and many more 
difcovered with our glafles. — Derham^s 

3. Let us caft our eyes up to the Firma- 
ment, where the rich handy-work of God 
prefents itfelf to our light, and afk ourfelves 
fome fiich queftions as thefe. What power 
built over our heads this vaft magnificent 
arch, and fpread out the Heavens like a cur- 
tain ? Who garnifhed thefe Heavens with 
liich a variety of fhining objefts, a thouland 
and ten thou&nd times ten thoufand different 
ftars, new funs, new moons, new worlds, 
in comparifon with which, this earth of ours 
is but a point, all regular in their motions 
and fwimming in their liquid ether ? Who 
painted the clouds with fuch a variety of 
colours, and in fuch diverfity of fhades and 
figures, as is not in the power of the finefl 
pencil to emulate? Who formed the fun 
of fuch a determinate fize and placed it at 
fuch a convenient diftance, as not to annoy, 
but only to refrefli us, and nourifh the ground 
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with its kindly warmth ? If it were larger, 
it would fet the earth on fire ; if lefs, it 
would leave it frozen ; if it were nearer to 
us, we ihould be fcorched to death ; if far- 
ther from us we fhould not be able to live 
for want of heat. Who then hath made it 
fb commodious a tabernacle, (I fpeak with 
the Scriptures and according to the common 
notion) out of which it cometh forth, every 
morning, like a bridegroom out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his 
courfe ? For fo many ages pafl it never 
failed rifing at its appointed time, nor once 
miffed fending out the dawn to proclaim its 
approach. But at whofe voice does it arife, 
and by whofe hand is it direfted in its diur- 
nal and annual courfe, to give us the bleffed 
viciffitudes of day and night, and the regular 
fucceffions of different feafbns? That it 
fhould always proceed in the fame flraieht 
path, and never once be known to fxep 
afide ; that it fhould turn at a certain deter- 
minate point, and not go forward in a fpace, 
where there is nothing to obflru6t it j that 
it fhould traverfe the fame path back again. 
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in the (ame conftant and regular pace, to 
bring on the feafbns by gradual advances ; 
that the moon fhould fuppty the office of the 
fun, and appear, at fet times, to illuminate 
the air and give a vicarious light when its 
brother is gone to carry the day into the 
other hemifphere ; that it ibould procure, or 
at lead regulate the fluxes and refluxes of 
the fea, whereby the water is kept in con- 
ftant motion, and (b preferved from putre- 
faction, and accommodated to man's mani- 
fold conveniences, befides the bufinefs of 
fifhing and the ufe of navigation. In a word, 
that the reft of the planets, and all the innu- 
merable hoft of heavenly bodies fhould per- 
form their courfes and revolutions with fb 
much certainty and exacSbiefs as never once 
to &il, but, for almoft thefe fix thoufand 
years, come conftantly to the fame period, 
in the hundredth part of a minute ; is a clear 
and inconteftable proof of a Divine Archi- 
tect, and of that counfel and wifdom where- 
with He rules and directs the univerfe. — 
Stackhouse. 
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Flatterers. 

|OME praifes proceed merely of 
flattery ; and if he be an ordinary 
flatterer, he will have certain 
common attributes which may 
ferve every man. If he be a curming flat- 
terer, he will follow the arch-flatterer which 
is a man's felf. But if he be an impudent 
flatterer, look wherein a man is confcious to 
himfelf that he is moft defed^ive, and is 
moil out of countenance in himfelf, that will 
the flatterer entitle him to, perforce. — Lord 
Bacon. 

Flattery. 

• 

[LATTERY is an enfnaring qua- 
lity, and leaves a very dangerous 
impreflion. It fwells a man's 
imagination, entertains his vanity, 
and drives him to a doting upon his own 
perfon. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. When I tell him he hates flattery. 
He fays he does ; being then moft flatter'd. 
— Shakspeare. 
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Fluency of Speech. 

|HE common fluency of ipeech in 
many men and moft women, is 
owing to a fcarcity of matter and 
a fcarcity of words ; for whoever 
is a mafter of language and hath a mind fiill 
of ideas, will be apt, in fpeaking, to hefitatfe 
upon the choice of both. — Swift. 
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Food for the Mind. 

HE mind requires not, like an 
earthen veflel, to be kept full; 
convenient food and aliment only, 
will inflame it with a defire of 

knowledge and an ardent love of truth. — 

Plutarch. 

Forefight. 

IFFICULTIES and temptations 
will be more eafily borne or 
avoided, if, with prudent forecaft, 
we arm ourfelves againft them. — 
Rogers. 
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Formalizes, 

lEREMONIES arc not to be 
omitted to ftrangers and perfons 
of formal natures 5 but the exalt- 
ing them above the mean is not 
only tedious, but doth diminifh the credit of 
him that fpeaks. — Lord Bacon. 

2. It is a ridiculous thing and fit for a 
iatire, to perfons of judgment, to fee what 
fhifts formalifts have, and what profpe£lives 
to make fuperficies to feem a body that hath 
depth and bulk. — Ibid. 



Fortitude. 

[ORTITUDE is the guard and 
fupport of the other virtues ; and 
without courage a man will fcarce 
keep fteady to his duty, and fill 
up the character of a truly worthy man. — 
Locke. 

2. Fortitude implies a firmnefs and 
flrength of mind, that enables us to do and 
fufFer as we ought. It rifes upon an oppo- 
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(ition, and, like a river, fwells the higher for 
having its courfe flopped. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 

Free Trade. 

L L reftridions on Trade are 
naught ; and no company what- 
ever, whether they trade in a 
joint-ftock, or under regulations, 
can be for public good, except it may be 
eafy for all or any of his Majefty*s fubjefts 
to be admitted into them at any time for a 
very inconfiderable fum. — Sir J. Child. 

Free-will, 

JE have a power to fufpend the 
profecution of this or that defire ; 
this Teems to me the fource of all 
liberty; in this feems to confift 

that which is improperly called Free-will. — 

Locke. 
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Friends and Enemies. 

,£ that has no friend and no enemy 
is one of the vulgar, and without 
talents, power or energy. — La- 

VATER. 

2. A Friendship that makes the leaft 
noife is very often the moft ufeful j for which 
reafbn I ibould prefer a prudent friend to a 
zealous one. — Addison. 

3. A MAN that is fit to make a friend of, 
muft have condu£b to manage the engage- 
ment, and refolution to maintain it. He 
muft ufe freedom without roughnefs, and 
oblige without defign. Cowardice will be- 
tray friendfhip, and covetoufnefs will ftarve 
it. Folly will be naufeous, paffion is apt to 
ruffle, and pride will fly out into contumely 
and negleft. — Jeremy Collier. 

Friendjhip. 

RIENDSHIP is compofed of a 
. ftngle foul inhabiting two bodies. 
— Aristotle. 

2. Friendship improves hap- 
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pinefs and abates mifery, by the doubling of 
our joy and the dividing of our grief. — 
Cicero. 

3. There is nothing fo agreeable to na- 
ture or fo convenient to our aflairs, whether 
in profperity or adverfity, as Friendfhip. — 
UU. 

4. Friendship is a ftrong and habitual 
inclination in two perfons to promote the 
good and happinefs of each other. - — Ad- 
dison. 

5. Friendship is one of thofe few things 
that are the better for wearing. Alphorifus 
the wife, king of Aragon, tells us that all the 
acquifitions and purfuits of men, excepting 
four, were but baubles : — namely, old wood 
to burn, old wine to drink, old books to read, 
and old friends to converfe with. — Jeremy 
Collier. 

6. A TRUE Friend is diftinguifhed in the 
crifis of hazard and neceffity ; when the 
gallantry of his aid may fhow the worth of 
his foul and the loyalty of his heart, — En- 

NIUS. 

7. It has been a difficult queftion, whe- 
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ther new friends are ever to be preferred to 
old ones ; as it is ufual to efteem young 
horfes above thofe worn with years and fer- 
vice. A doubt unworthy of a man, for we 
ought not to be fatiated with Friendibip as 
with other things, — Cicero. 

8, If thou wouldeft get a Friend, prove 
him, and be not hafty to credit him : for 
fome man is a friend for his own occaflon, 
and will not abide in the day of thy trouble. , 
Some friend is a companion at the table, but 
will not continue in the day of thy afflid;ion. 
A faithful friend is a ftrong defence, and he 
that hath found fuch an one hath found a 
treafure. Nothing doth countervail a faith- 
ful friend, and his excellency is invaluable. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life ; 
and they that fear the Lord fhall find him. 
Foriake not an old friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him : a new friend is as new 
wine ; when it is old thou fhalt drink it with 
pleafure, — Jesus Ben Sirach. 
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God's Creatures. 

;ERE it not ftrange if God fliould 
have made fuch ftore of glorious 
creatures on earth, and leave them 
all to be confumed in fecular va- 
nity, allowing none but the bafer fort to be 
employed in his own fervice. — Hooker. 

2. Whoever imagines that the wonder- 
fid order and incredible conftancy of the 
heavenly bodies and their motions, whereon 
the prefervation and welfare of all things de- 
pend, is not governed by an intelligent Being, 
is deftitute of underftanding. For fhall we, 
when we fee an artificial engine, a fphere or 
dial for inftance, acknowledge at firft fight, 
that it is the work of art and underftanding j 
and yet, when we behold the Heavens moved 
and whirled about with incredible velocity, 
conftantly finifliing their annual viciffitude, 
make any doubt, that thefe are the perfor- 
mances not only of reafon, but of a certain 
excellent and Divine reafon. — Cicero. 

3. I WONDER much at the boldnefe with 
which fome perfons endeavour to demon- 
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ftrate to the unbelieving, the cxiftence of 
God, from the works of nature. I would 
not (b much wonder at this attempt if they 
addrefied themfelves to the believing ; for to 
them, who have a living faith in the heart, 
every thing that /x, manifeftly appears as the 
work of the Grod whom they adore. But it 
is very different with thofe in whom this 
living light is extin£t and fought to be revived 
— thofe deflitute of faith and grace, who, 
while fearching with all their light, all they 
fee in nature, which might lead them to the 
knowledge of Grod, yet find, only, obfcurity 
and darknefs. To fay to fuch that they have 
only to behold the leafl of the things which 
furround them, and they will find God re- 
vealed therein, as at once a proof of this 
great and important truth; to point to the 
courfe of the moon or the planets, and pro- 
fefs thus to have accomplifhed its demon- 
flration, is truly to afford them ground for 
believing that the evidences of our Religion 
are very weak, and I am afTured from reafon 
and experience, that nothing is more fitted 
to infpire them with contempt of thofe evi- 
dences. — Pascal. 
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A Good Man. 

E is a good man who grieves rather 
for him that injures him, than for 
his own fuffering ; who prays for 
him that wrongs him, forgiving 
all his faults ; who (boner (hows mercy than 
angef ; who offers violence to his appetite, 
in all things endeavouring to fubdue the flefh 
to the fpirit. This is an excellent abbrevia- 
tive of the whole duty of a Chriftian, — 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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A Good Name. 

HERE are three crowns ; the 
crown of the law, the crown of 
the priefthood, and the crown bf 
royalty : but the crown of a good 

name is fuperior to them all. — Talmud 

7r. Ahoth. 
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Goodnefs. 

jOODNESS is generous and dif- 
fufive ; it is largenefs of mind and 
fweetnefe of temper — balfam in 
the blood, and juftice fublimated 
to a richer fpirit. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. If for any thing he loved greatnrfs, it 
was becaufe therein he might exercife his 
goodnefs. — Sir Philip Sidney. 





Good Intentions. 

SAD principle, pregnant with fin 
and fruitful in monfters is a weak 
pretence, which unwary and cre- 
dulous perfons take as a ground 
for their confidence and incorrigible purfu- 
ance of their courfes ; that they have a good 
meaning, that they intend fometimes well 
and fometimes not ill, and this fhall be fuf- 
ficient to fan£bify their actions and to hallow 
their fin. And this is of worfe malice, when 
Religion is the colour for a war ; and the 
prefervation of Faith made the warrant for 

I 
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deftruftion of Charity ; and a zeal for God, 
made the falfe light to lead us to difbbedience 
to man ; and hatred of Idolatry is the huiflier 
of Sacrilege ; and the deflru(^ion of Super- 
ftition, the introducer of Prophanenefs ; and 
Reformation made the colour for a Schifm ; 
and Liberty of confcience the way to a bold 
and faucy Herdy : — for the end may indeed 
hallow an indifferent adlion, but can never 
make ftraight a crooked and irregular. — Je- 
remyTaylor. 



Gbodnefs of God. 

O confider God as the Governor 
of the world, in the light wherein 
we ordinarily behold him, is that 
which gives us the cleareft con- 
ception we can entertain of him, which beft 
anfwers all ufefiil purpofes j and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that it reprefents his Good- 
nefs, the attribute we are moft interefted 
with, in the faireft colours, as attentive to 
produce all the happinefs poflible for his 
creatures in the nature and conftitution of 
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things. This, when well inculcated, fatisfies 
the minds of the Vulgar, and would (atisfy 
the minds of the Speculative too, if they 
would abftain from idle queftions concerning 
Creation, and forbear to a(k why things are 
not otherwife conflituted, fo that more hap* 
pinefs might have been produced, than is 
now poffible. For if we furvey fo much of 
nature as lies within the reach of our obfer- 
vation and reafbn, we fhall find there is a 
balance of Good, fufficient to content any 
reafonable man. — Search. 
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Government. 

I HERE feems to be but two general 
kinds of Government in the world J 
the one exercifed according to the 
arbitrary commands and will of 
fbme fingle perfon ; and the other according 
to certain orders and laws introduced by 
^reement or cuftom, and not to be changed 
without the confent of many. — Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. 

2. Were every one permitted to carve 
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out his own fatisfkdion, people would be 
apt to purfue the injury too dofe, and ftrike 
immediately on receiving the blow. They 
would often do themfelves right at the UrA 
finart of an afFront, when the provocadon 
was freih and th^ anguiflx moft ftinging. 
Faffing too eagerly upon a provocation, lofes 
the guard and lays open the body : calmnefe 
and leifure and deliberation do the bufineis 
much better. — Jkremy Collier. 

3. When any one perfon or body of men, 
feize into their hands the power in the lafb 
refort, there is properly no longer a Govern- 
ment ; but what Ariftotle and his followers 
call the abufe and corruption of one. — Swift. 

in I I I - - ■---—-» 

Grays Opinion of Tacitus. 

MAN who could join the bril- 
liancy of wit and concife fenten- 
tioumefs peculiar to that age,* 
with the truth and gravity of better 
times, and the deep refled^ion and good fenfe 
of the moderns, cannot choofe but have 




The Poft-Auguftan. 
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(bmething to ftrike you. Yet what I admire 
in him,t above all this, is his deteftation of 
tyranny and the high fpirit of liberty, that 
every now and then breaks out, as it were, 
whether he would or no. I remember a 
fentence in his Agricola, that, concife as it 
is, I always admired, for faying fo much in 
a little compafs. He fpeaks of Domitian, 
who upon feeing the laft will of Agricola, 
wherein he had made him co-heir with his 
wife and daughter, ^' Satis conftabat laetatem 
velut honore judicioque ; tam caeca et cor- 
rupta mens affiduis adulationibus erat, ut 
nefdret a bono patre non fcribi hxredem, 
nifi malum principem." — Gray's Letters to 
Weft. 



Greatnefs. * 

E can have no pofitive idea of any 
fpace or duration, which is not 
made up of and commenfurate to 
repeated numbers of feet or yards 

•f Tacitus. 
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br days or years, and whereby we judge of 
the greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. — 
Locke, 

2. In her every thing was goodly and 
ftately ; yet fo that it might feem, that great- 
mindednefs was but the ancient-bearer to 
the humblenefs* — Sir Philip Sidney. 

3, A GREAT man is aflfable in his conver- 
iation, generous in his temper, and immove^ 
able in what he has maturely refolved. upon. 
And as prolperity does not make him haughty 
and imperious, fo neither does adverlity (Ink 
him into meannefs and dejedlion : for if ever 
he (hows more fpirit than ordinary, it is 
when he is ill-ufed, and the world is frown- 
ing upon him. In fhort, he is equally re- 
moved from the extremes of fervility and 
pride, and fcorns either to trample on a worm, 
or cringe to an Emperor. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 
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Hereditary Fame. 

RE AT a£^ions in which wd had 
no (hare, cannot properly be any 
part of our commendation, efpe- 
cially if we want abilities to imi- 
tate them. It is a fign that a man is very 
poor when he has nothing of his own to ap- 
pear in, but is forced to patch up his figure 
with the relics of the dead, and rifle tomb- 
ftones and monuments for reputation. If a 
man could bequeath his virtues by will, and 
fettle his fenfe and learning and refolutions 
upon his children, as certainly as he can his 
lands, a brave ancefler would be a mighty 
privilege. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. The fecond natural divifion of power, 
is of fuch men, who have acquired large 
pofTeffions and, confequently, dependencies ; 
or defcend from anceftors, who have left 
them great inheritances, together with an 
hereditary authority and title 5 thefe perfons 
ufually unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus 
commences a great Council or Senate of 
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Nobles, for the weighty affairs of the nation. 
— Swift. 

3. In the founders of great &milies, titles 
or attributes of honour are generally corres- 
pondent with the virtues of the perfon to 
whom they are applied; but in their de- 
fendants they are too often the marks rather 
of grandeur than of merit. The ftamp and 
denomination flill continues, but the intrinfic 
value is frequently loft. — Addison. 



Herejy. 

OR my own part, I adhere to the 
Holy Scriptures alone — I follow 
no other herefy or feft. I had 
not even read any of the works 
of heretics fo called, when the miftakes of 
thofe who are reckoned for orthodox, and 
their incautious handling of Scripture, firft 
taught me to agree with their opponents 
whenever thofe opponents agreed with Scrip- 
ture. If this be herefy, I agree with St. 
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Paul,* '' that after the way which they call 
herefy, fo worfliip I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things which are written in the 
Law and the Prophets:" to which I add, 
whatever is written in the New Teftament. 
Any other judges or chief interpreters of the 
Chriftian belief, together with all implicit 
faith ^ as it is called, I, in common with the 
whole Proteftant Church, refufe to recog- 
nize. With good and religious reafon, there- 
fore, all Proteftant Churches with one con- 
fent, and particularly the Church of England, 
in her thirty-nine articles. Article 6th, 19th, 
20th, 2 1 ft, and elfewhere, maintain thefe 
two points, as the main principles of true 
religion ; that the rule of true religion is the 
Word of God only : and that this faith ought 
not to be an implicit faith, that is to believe, 
though as the Church believes, againft or 
without exprefs authority of Scripture. — 
Milton. 

* A£ls xxiv. 14.. 
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Heroes. 

;T were well if there were fewer 
Heroes ; for I fcarcelv ever heard 
of any, excepting Hercules, but 
did more mifchief than good. 
Thefe overgrown mortals commonly ufe 
their will with their right hand, and their 
reafon with their left. Their pride is their 
title, and their power puts them in poiTeffion. 
Their pomp is furnifhed from rapine, and 
their fcarlet is dyed with human blood. If 
wrecks and ruins and defolation of kingdoms 
are marks of greatnSfs, why do we not wor- 
fhip a tempeft, and ere£l a ftatue to the 
plague ? A panegyric upon an earthquake is 
every jot as reafonable, as upon fuch con- 
quers as thefe. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Hefiod*5 Theogony. 

HE fables of Homer I value not — 
their beginning and end is woman. 
The theogony of Hefiod is no 
better. Saturn ufurps the throne 
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of his fether, and Jupiter does the fame by 
Saturn, and divides the empire of the univerfe 
with Neptune and Pluto. Pluto ravifhes Pro- 
ferpina, and Neptune Melanippa and the 
Nereids, and Jupiter Antiope, as a fatyr, 
Danae as gold, Europa as a bull, and Leda 
as a fwan ; and Semele and Ganymede prove 
his impurity and wake the jealoufy of his 
wife. Apollo the prophet was a liar, Minerva 
a virago, Bacchus effeminate, and Venus a 
courtezan. Read over to Jupiter the laws 
againft difrefpeft to parents and againft adul- 
tery 5 to Minerva and Diana, thofe defcribing 
female duties to females, to Bacchus thofe 
for men. Look at Hercules and his labours 
and his loves and his being fhamefully* 
whipped by Lyde, and his death by his own 
hand. Vulcan's well-grounded jealoufy too, 
fhows what thefe gods were. 

Justin Martyr. 

* " MATa ykwrS^ Tvwr^/inwff."— Hes, 
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Hollow Church-Papifts. 

OLLOW Church-papifts are like 
the roots of nettles, which them- 
felves fting not ; but bear all the 
flinging leaves. — Lord Bacon. 



Hollownefs. 

[EOPLE young and raw and foft- 
natured, think it an eafy thing to 
gain love ; and reckon their own 
friendfhip a fure price of any 
man's : but when experience fhall have 
(hown theni the hardnefs of moft hearts, the 
hollownefs of others, and the bafenefs and 
ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
that a true friend is the gift of God, and that 
He only who made hearts can unite them. 
—Dr. South. 
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Home. 

OMETHING like Home, that is 
not home, is to be defired ; it is 
to be found in the houfe of a 
friend. — Sir William Temple. 



Homer^s Religion. 

T gives us pleafure to trace in 
Homer the important doftrine of 
a fupreme God, a Providence, a 
free agency in man fuppofed to be 
confiftent with fete or deftiny j a difference 
between moral good and evil, inferior gods 
or angels, (bme fevourable to men, others 
malevolent ; and the immortality of the foul. 
But it gives us pain to find thefe notions fo 
miferably corrupted, that they mufl have had 
a very weak influence to excite men to vir- 
tue and to deter them from vice. — Dr. Jor- 

TIN. 

2. The Grecian poets are cenfurable be- 
caufe of their ridiculous Theogonies. Ho- 
mer, for inflance, afcribing the origin of the 
gods to water, making them arbiters of war : 
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Jupiter guilty of perjury, a helplefs tool in 
the hands of Fate, unable to defend himfelf 
on a memorable occafion from outrage by 
the other gods, given to many impure loves. 
Mars, Venus, Juno and Pluto wounded by 
mortals, and the god of war once bound by 
giants for thirteen months ; the gods, too, dl 
at variance with each other. — Justin Mar- 
tyr. 

Homonyma v. Synonytna. 

'S words fignifying the feme thing 
are called fynonymous, fo equivo- 
cal words, or thofe which fignify 
feveral things, are called homony- 
mous or ambiguous ; and when perfons ufe 
fuch ambiguous words with a defign to de- 
ceive, it is called equivocation. When two 
or more words fignify the fame thing, as 
wave and billow, mead and meadow, they 
are ufually called fynonymous words. — Dr. 
Isaac Watts. 

2. Wisdom and underftanding are fyno- 
nymous words ; they confift of two propofi- 
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tions, which are not diftinft in fenfe, but one 
and the feme thing varioufly expreffed. — 
Archbishop Tillotson. 



Honour. 

O man of honour, as that word is 
ufually underftood, did ever pre- 
tend, that his honour compelled 
him to be chafte or temperate, to 
pay his creditors, to be ufefiil to his country, 
to do good to mankind, to endeavour to be 
wife or learned, to regard his word, his pro- 
mife, or his oath ; or if he hath any of thefe 
virtues, they were never learned in the cate- 
chifm of honour ; which contains but two 
precepts; the punctual payment of debts 
contracted at play, and the right underftand- 
ing of the feveral degrees of an affront, in 
order to avenge it by the death of an adver- 
fary. — Swift. 

2. If I may defend my life with the 
fword, or with any thing which nature and 
the laws forbid not, why not alfo mine ho- 
nour, which is as dear as my life ? For to be 
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reputed a coward and one that will take a^ 
fronts, is to be miferable and fcorned, and to 
invite all infolent perfons to do me injuries. 
May it not be permitted to fight for mine 
honour and to wipe off the ftains of my re- 
putation ? Honour is as dear as life, and 
fometimes dearer. To this I have many 
things to fay; for that which men in this 
queftion call honour^ is nothing but a reputa- 
tion among perfons vain, unchriftian, empty 
and ignorant, who count that the ftandard of 
honour, which is the inftrument of reproba- 
tion, as if to be a Gentleman were not to be 
a Chriftian. They that have built their re- 
putation upon fuch focieties muft take new 
eftimates of it, according to the wine, or fan- 
cy, or cuftom, or fome great fighting perfon 
mall determine it ; and whatfoever invites a 
quarrel is a rule of honour. But it is a fad 
confideration to remember, that it is ac- 
counted honour not to recede from anything 
we have faid or done ; it is honour not to 
take the lie, but it is not difhonourable to 
tell a lie, but to be told fo, and not to kill 
him that fays fo. A miftrefs's favour, an 
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idle diicourfe, a jeft) a jealoufy, a health, a 
gaiety, any thing, muft engage two lives in 
hazard, two fouls in ruin, or elfe they are 
difhonoured. — Jeremy Taylor. 

3. A MAN is an ill hufband of his honour, 
that entereth into any aAion, the failing 
wherein may difgrace him more than the 
carrying of it through can honour him.-— 
Lord Bacon. 

4. A MAN OF HONOUR will rather ftarve 
than be falfe to a fblemn engagement. — Je- 
remy Collier. 

5. Numbers eng^e their lives and la- 
bours, (bme to heap together a little dirt that 
Ihall bury them in the end ; others to gain 
an honour, that at beft can be celebrated but 
by an inconfiderable part of the world, and 
is envied and calumniated by more than it is 
truly given. — Archbishop Wake. 

6. Timogenes would fmile at a man's 
jeft who ridiculed his Maker, and at the fame 
time run a man through the body that fpoke 
ill of his friend. He would fcorn to betrav 
a fecret, that was intruded to him, though 
the fete of his country depended upon the 

K 
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difcovery of it. Timogenes took away the 
life of a young man in a duel, for having 
fpoken ill of a lady whom he chofe to con- 
fider under his prote£tion, but afterwards 
abandoned to want and ignominy. To clofe 
his cbara£ter, Timogenes, after having ruined 
(everal poor tradefmen's families, who had 
trufled him, fold his eftate, on pretence of 
fatisfying his creditors ; but like a man of ho- 
nour j di^ofed of all the money in paying off 
his play debts, or, to fpeak in his own Ian- 
gu^e, his debts of honour. — Addison. 

Hope. 

OPE is a vigorous principle; 'it is 
furnifhed with light and heat to 
advife and execute. It fets the 
head and heart to work, and anb« 
mates a man to do his utmofl. And thus by 
perpetually pufhing and afTurance, it puts a 
difficulty out of countenance, and makes a 
feeming impoffibility give way.— Jeremy 
Collier. 
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Human Life. 

|UMAN life is like a game at dice ; 
where we ought not to throw for 
what is moft commodious to us, 
but to be content with our cafts, 
let them be never fo unfortunate. — Plato. 

Human Nature. 

!HE beft and moft excellent of the 
old lawgivers and philofophers 
among the Greeks had an alloy of 
vicioufhefs, and could not be ex- 
emplary all over. Some were noted for flat- 
terers, as Plato and Ariftippus > ibme for in- 
continency, as Ariftotle, Epicurus, Zeno, 
Theognis, Plato and Ariftippus again ; and 
Socrates, whom their Oracle affirmed to be 
the wifeft and moft perfect man, yet was 
noted for extrettie intemperance both in 
wor<is and a£tions. And thofe Romans who 
were oiFered to them for * examples, although 

* Sec Example. 
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they were great in reputation yet they had 
alfo great vices. Brutus dipped his hand in 
the blood of Caefar his Prince, and father by 
love, endearments and adoption. And Cato 
was but a wife man all day, for at night he 
was ufed to drink too liberally ; and bodi he 
and Socrates did give their wives unto their 
friends. The Philoibpher and the Ccnfor 
were procurers of their wives unchaftity : — 
and yet thefe were the beft among the Gen- 
tiles. — Jeremy Taylor. 

2. The writings of the Grecian poets are 
monuments of human paffion and folly. 
Agamemnon, to redeem the worthlefe wife 
of his brother, carried off by a paltry fhep- 
herd, confents that his own daughter fhbuld 
be put to death : quarrels with Achilles about 
another filly woman : while the great hero 
himfelf, the conqueror of Troy, in his turn 
becomes captive to Polyxena, — Justin 
Martyr. 

3. What is this life but a circulation of 
little mean a<£^ions? We lie down and riie 
again, drefs and undrefs, feed and grow hun- 
gry, work or play, and are weary ; and then 
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we lie down again and the circle returns. — 
Bishop Burnett. 



Humility. 

[UMILITY is the Hall-mark of 
Wifdom. Socrates, whom the 
Oracle, that is, the united opinion 
of the world in which he moved, 
pronounced to be the wifeft man, was con- 
tent with the title of a lover rather than a 
profeflbr of wifdom. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. Humility is truth, and Pride a lie ; 
the one glorifies God, the other difhonours 
him. Humility makes men to be like an- 
gels, Pride makes angels to become devils. 
Pride is folly. Humility is the temper of a 
holy fpirit and excellent wifdom. Humility 
is the way to glory. Pride to ruin and con- 
fiifion ; Humility makes faints on earth. 
Pride undoes them. Humility beatifies the 
Saints in Heaven, and the Elders lay down 
their crowns at the foot of the throne ; Pride 
difgraces a man among all the focieties on 
earth. God loves the one, and Satan folicits 
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the caufe of the other. — Jeremy Taylor. 

3. He few a cottage with a double coach- 

houfe, 
A cottage of gentility ; 
And the Devil did grin, for his darling fin 
Is Pride that apes Humility, 

Coleridge. 

4. Humility does not make us either 
fervile or inienfible ; it does not oblige us to 
be ridden at the pleafure of every coxcomb. 
We may fhow our diflike of an imperious 
humour, as well as of any other fbolifh ac- 
tion ; both for the benefit of others, and in 
vindication of our own rights. — Jeremy 
Collier. 

5. Let every one in his own ftation ex- 
ercife himfelf in goodnefs, the true genuflec- 
tion is internal humility. Inftead of many 
genuflexions, be fkilled only in manifold vir- 
tues. In God's fight this will not be of lefs 
value than genuflections ; for to proceed in 
a manner well pleafing to Him is more in 
harmony with nature, and more fuited to ac- 
tive life than bowing the knee.— Archbi- 
shop EUSTATHIUS. 
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Hypocrites. 

HOLD it better to appear as a 
drunkard than to pretend to faft ; 
I know not whether any one can 
fo deteft hypocrify and hypocrites 
as I do ; more efpecially the afTumed ran<£^ity 
of the monks. Such perfons are an untruth 
from head to foot. They deprive the gift 
of fpeech of all naturalnefs ; they falfify it. 
For the moft part they are filent, but if they 
are pleafed to fpeak they lifp in an undertone, 
fo that one can hardly tell whether they are 
fpeaking or not. They make a {how as if 
by the feverities pradlifed on themfelves they 
had loft the power of utterance. What 
profit can be gained from the difcourfe of 
fuch perfons, thofe know beft who have 
heard it ; but I have no wifh to be one of 
them. By fuch pra£tices the ignorant man 
conceals his ignorance, for thefe people are 
altogether uncultivated ; they would fain be 
filent, or fay little, that they might not reveal 
their poverty, for monks who are really wife, 
men of literature, men of virtue, inducted 
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into all good culture, exercife their voice and 
give dignity to language ; with their thought- 
ful difcourfes they make glad the cities of 
God ; with their whole appearance in har- 
mony with nature, they reprefent the truth 
of Creation, as they ftrive by their anions 
to attain the image of God. — Archbishop 

EUSTATHIUS. 

2. It is difficult to a£l a part long ; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavouring to return ; and will 
peep out and betray itfelf one time or other.. 
— Dr. South. 
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Ideas. 

iH£ idea of (o much is pofitive and 
clear ; the idea of greater is alio 
clear, but it is only a comparative 
idea. — Locke. 
2. We know that our thoughts, although 
fo numerous, are all contained, within our 
own breafls, and are hivifible. But as the 
Supreme Being formed mankind for a ftate 
of fociety, he has provided us with oi^ans 
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proper for framing articulate founds, and has 
given us alfo a capacity of ufing thofe founds, 
as figns of all the thoughts we wi(h to com- 
municate. From hence are derived words 
and languages. For any found being once 
determined upon to ftand as the fign of an 
Idea, cuftom by degrees eftablifhes fuch a 
connedlion between them, that the appear- 
ance of the idea in the mind always brings 
to our remembrance the name by which it 
is exprefTed ; and in like manner the hearing 
of the name never fails to excite the idea 
which it is intended to denote. — Henry 
Kett. 



Idlenefs. 

IHILDREN generally hate to be 
idle; all the care then is, that 
their bufy humour fhould be con- 
ftantly employed in fomething of 
ufe to them. — Locke. 

2. Idleness is an inlet to diforder and 
makes way for licentioufhefs. People that 
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have nothing to do are quickly tired of their 
own company. — Jeremy Collier. 



Idolatry. 

,DOLATRY is not only an ac- 
countingorworlhipping that which 
is not God, but it is alfo a wor- 
fhipping the true God, in a way 
unfuitable to His nature j and particularly by 
the mediation of faints, images and corporeal 
refemblances. — Dr. South. 
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Ignorance. 

ELL an Ignoramus, in place and 
power, that he has a wit and un- 
derftandine above all the world, 
and he will readily admit the com- 
mendation. — Ibid. 

2. Our power is often confined becaufe 
of our ignorance ; becaufe we know not how 
to make the moft of things, and put a£bives 
and paflives together. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Imagination. 

IMAGINATION has no limits, 
but when it is confined, we find 
the fhortnefs of the tether. — 
Swift. 

2. Some people are ftrangely overfet by 
their imagination ; they lofe their health with 
anxiety to preferve it, and kill themfelves 
through fear of dying. — Jeremy Collier. 

3. IMAGINATION I underftand to be, the 
reprefentation of an individual thought. Ima- 
gination is of three kinds ; joined with belief 
of that which is to come ; joined with me- 
mory of that which is paft ; and of things 
prefent. For I comprehend in this imagi- 
nation feigned and at pleafure; as if one 
ihould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft- 
ments of a Pope, or to have wings. — Lord 
Bacon* 
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Immateriality of the Soul. 

O man that owns the exiftence of 
an infinite Spirit, can doubt the 
poffibility of a finite fpirit \ that is, 
fuch a thing as is immaterial, and 

does not contain any principle of corruption. 

— Archbishop Tillotson. 

2. When we know cogitation is the 
prime attribute of a Spirit, we infer its im- 
materiality, and thence its immortality. — 
Isaac Watts. 

3. Immateriality refembles the ithell 
of the Building. Now there is no arguing 
from the outfide to the infide. What if the 
cafe of a row of houfes be the fame, does 
this hinder the furniture from being differ- 
ent ? Angels are allowed to be fpirits of a 
fuperior kind, notwithflanding the common 
privilege of incorporiety ; and for the feme 
reafbn there may, for aught we know, be 
fbme original difputes between human fouls. 
— Jeremy Collier. 

4. So natural is the knowledge of the 
foul's immortality and of fom6 ubi for its fu- 
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ture reception, that we find fome tradl or 
other of it in moft barbarous nations. — Dr. 
Heylin. 




Independence. 

|ET fortune do her worft, what- 
ever {he makes us lofe, as long 
as ihe never makes us lofe our 
honefty and our independence. — 
Pope. 

2. He that has the bufmefe of life at his 
difpoial, and has nobody to account to for 
his minutes, but God and himfelf, may, if he 
pleafes, be happy without drudging for it. 
He needs not flatter the vain, nor be tired 
with the impertinent, nor ftand to the cour- 
tefy of knavery and folly. He needs not 
dance after the caprice of a humourift, nor 
bear a part in the extravagance of another. 
His fate does not hang upon any man's face ; 
a frnfle will not tranfport him, nor a frown 
ruin him ; for his fortune is better fixed than 
to float upon the pleafure of the nice and 
changeable.— -Jeremy Collier. 
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Infancy of Science. 

N the beginning of the world, men 
had more corporeal force than ai^ 
terwards. The reaibn of this al- 
lotment was probably to fupply 
their defe£^ of (kill. In thofe early ages, 
they were more giants in their limbs man 
their underftandings. In this infancy of fci- 
ence, extraordinary ftrength feems but ne- 
ceflary ; how otherwife, when invention waa 
not come forward, when they wanted inftru- 
ments, when they had little of mathematical 
diredion, could they have cultivated the 
earth, built houfes, or managed their car* 
riages ? But when the mind grew large, the 
body grew lefs, and bufmefs went on as well 
as formerly.— /^/V. 



Innate Principles, 

AD they, who would perfuade us. 
that there are innate .princi{des, 
confidered feparately the parts out 
of which thefe propofitionsr are- 
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made, they would not, perhaps, have been 
fo forward to believe they were innate. — 
Locks. 

InJiinSiy natural and argumentative. 

[VERY creature hath fomething in 
it fufficient to propagate the kind, 
and to conferve the individuals 
from perifhing in confiifions and 
general difbrders, which in beafts we call /«- 
fiinify that is, an habitual or prime difpofition 
to do certain things which are proportionable 
to the end whither it is defigned. Man alio, 
if be be not more imperfect, muft have the 
like, and becaufe he knows and makes re- 
flections upon his own adls and underftands 
the reafon of it, that which in them is inJiinSf^ 
in him is natural reafon^ which is, a defire to 
preferve himfelf and his own kind ; and dif- 
fers from inJitnSfy becaufe he underftands his 
inJiinSf and the reafonablenefs of it, and they 
do not. But becaufe man being a higher 
thing even in the order of Creation, and de- 
figned to a more noble end, in his natural 
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capacity, his argumentative infiitUi is larger 
than the natural inJtinSt of beafts. For he 
hath inftinds in him in order to the confer- 
vadon of ibciety ; and therefore hath princi* 
pies, that is, he hath natural defires to it for 
his own good ; and becaufe he underftands 
them, they are called Principles and Laws of 
Nature^ but are no other than what I haVe 
now declared. For beafts do the &me things 
we do, and have many of the fame inclina- 
tions, which in us are the Laws of Nature, 
even all which we have in order to our com- 
mon end. But that which is in beafts is 
Nature and an impulfive force, in us muft 
be duty and an inviting power. We muft 
do the &me things with an a£lual or habitual 
deflgnation of that end to which God defigns 
beafts (fupplying by his wifdom their want 
of underftanding) and then what is mere na*- 
ture in them, in us is natural reafon. — Jere- 
my Taylor. 
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IntelleSlual Powers. 

H£SE abilities, whefefovcr they 
be found, are the infpired gift of 
God, rarely beftowed, but yet to 
fome (though moft abufe) in every 
nation ; and are of power, bedde the office 
of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherifh in a great 
people the feeds of virtue and public civility, 
to allay the perturbations of the mind, and 
fet the affections in rkht tune ; to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God's Almididneis, and what 
he works and what he funers to be wrought 
with High Providence in his Church; to 
iing vidorious agonies of martyrs and faints, 
the deeds and triumphs of jufl and pious na- 
tions doing valiantly through &ith againfl the 
enemies of Chrifl ; to deplore the general 
relapfes of kingdoms and flates from juflice 
and God's true worfhip. Laflly, whatfbever 
in Religion is holy and fublime, in virtue 
amiable and grave, whatfoever hath paffion 
or admiration in all the changes of that which 
is called fortune from without, or the wily 
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fubtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts 
from within ; all thefe things with a iblid and 
treatable fmoothnefs to point out and de- 
fcribe; teaching over the whole book of 
faniSiity and virtue, through all the inftances 
of example, with fuch delight, to thofe ef- 
pecially of foft and delicious temper, who 
will not fo much as look upon truth herfelf 
unlefs they fee her elegantly drefTed, that 
whereas the paths of honefty and good life 
appear now rugged and difficult, though they 
be indeed eaiy and pleafant, they will then 
appear to all men both eafy and pleafant, 
though they be rugged and difficult indeed. 
— Milton. 



IntelleStual Pleqfures. 

NTELLECTUAL pleafures are 
of a nobler kind than any others. 
They belong to Beings of the 
higheft order. They are the in- 
clinations of neaven, and the enteitainment 
of the Deity. — Ibid, 
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Intemperance. 

INTEMPERANCE is a danger- 
ous companion. It throws peo- 
ple off their guard, betrays them 
to a great many indecencies, to 
ruinous pailions, to difadvantages in fortune ; 
makes diem difcover fecrets, drive foolifh 
bargains, engage in play, and often to ftagger 
from the tavern to the ftews. — Jeremy 
Collier. 



Johnjoris Di^ionary. 

?R. JOHNSON publifhed his Dic- 
tionary; and as the weight of 
truth and reafon is irrefiftible, its 
authority has nearly fixed the ex- 
ternal form of our language, and from its 
decifions few appeals have yet been made. 
Indeed fo convenient is it to have one ac- 
knowledged ftandard to recur to — fo much 
preferable in matters of this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity to a continual change 
and a fruitlefs purfuit of unattainable perfec- 
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tion ; that it is earneftly to be hoped, no au- 
thor will henceforth on flight grounds be 
tempted to innovate. Dr. Johnfon is every 
where the declared enemy of imneceflary in- 
novation; and the principles on which he 
founds his improvements, are the ftable ones 
of etymology and analogy. The former fci- 
ence will not foon be more completely un- 
derftood than it was by him ; and if in the 
latter a few fteps may have been made be- 
yond the limits of his obfervations, they have 
been gained only by the purfuit of minute 
refearches, inconfiftent with the greatnefs of 
his undertaking. — Archdeacon Nares. ♦ 

JohnJofCs Lives of the Poets. 

OHNSON'S lives of the poets 
merit great attention, and contain 
as many excellent principles of 
morality as of tafte. They give 
ufeful hints to young men as to the condud 
of life ; and fhow them how frequently the 
powers of Genius and the rage of diflipation 
have been united in the favourites of the 
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Muies. Whence they may infer that a 
found judgment is more defirable than a fine 
imagination, and that abilities without pru- 
dence cannot fecure them from diigrace and 
penury. — Henry Kett. 
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Knavery. 

[OST men rather brook their being 
reputed knaves, than, for their ho- 
^ nefty, be accounted fools ; knave, 
in the mean time, pafling for a 
name of credit, — Dr. South. 

2. The knavery of covetous men is as 
indifputable as an axiom ; and ought to be 
fuppofed as a poftulatum in bufinefs. They 
are falfe by neceffity of principle, and want 
nothing but an occafion to (how it. Con- 
fcience and covetoufhefs are never to be re- 
conciled; like fire and water they always 
deftroy each other, according to the predo- 
minancy of the element. — Jeremy Col- 

LIER. 
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Knowledge. 

NOWLEDGE, which is the 
higheft degree of the fpeculative 
faculties, confifts in the percep- 
tion of the truth of affirmative or 
negative propofitions. — Locke. 

2. Knowledge is the confequence of 
time, and multitude of days are fitteft^ to 
teach wifdom. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Knowledge not always Power. 

I HOUGH power is often the con- 
fequence of knowledge, yet it is 
far from being the fame thing, as 
fome have affirmed. A man may 
know how to fence, when his arms are cut 
off, yet the idea of the art will not enable him 
for the praSice. He may know how to 
build a fhip, when neither wood nor iron is 
near him; but the fkill in his head and his 
hand will not do his bufinefs ; therefore 
knowledge alone is not power. — Ibid. 
2. Alexander the Great wrote to his 
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tutor Ariftotle complaining of that philofb- 
pher's publifhing fome of his writings that 
made known to the world thofe fecrets in 
learning which he had communicated to him 
in private ledures ; concluding '' that he 
had rather excelled the reft of mankind in 
knowledge than in power. — Addison. 

3. Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing with which we fly to 
Heaven. — Shakespeare. 



Law. 

IF Law there can be no lefs ac- 
knowledged, than that her feat is 
the bofbm of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world, all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
leaft as feeling her care, and the greateft as 
not exempted from her power, both angels 
and men and creatures of what condition fo- 
ever, though each in different ibrt and man- 
ner, yet a& with uniform confent admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy. — 
Hooker. 
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2. Laws are like fpiders' webbs, that will 
catch flies, but not wa(ps and hornets. — 

An ACH ARSIS. 

Lazinefs. 

;ATCH him at play, when follow- 
ing his own inclinations ; and fee 
whether he be ftirring and aSive, 
or whether he lazily and liftleflly 
dreams away his time. — Locke. 

2. That inftance of fraud and lazinefs; 
the unjuft fteward, who pleaded that he could 
neither dig nor beg, would quickly have been 
brought to die and to beg too, rather than 
ftarve. — Dr. South. 

3- Wicked condemned men will ever 
live like rogues and not fall to work, but be 
lazy and fpend viftuals. — Lord Bacon. 
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Leaders. 
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^{H£ underftandings of a Senate^ 



are enflaved by three or four lea- 
ders, fet to get or keep employ- 
ments.— Swift. 
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Learning. 

JHE end of learning is to repair the 
ruins of our firft parents, by re- 
^ gaining to know God aright, and 
out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may the neareft, by poiTeffing our fouls of 
true virtue, which being united to the hea- 
venly grace of Faith, makes up the higheft 
perfedion. — Milton. 

2. Learning gives us a fuller conviction 
of the imperfedtions of our nature 5 which, 
one would think, might difpofe us to mo- 
defty : for the more a man knows, the more 
he difcovers his ignorance. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 

3. Learning hath its infancy, when it is 
almoft childifh j then its youth, when luxu- 
rious and juvenile ; then its ftrength of years, 
when folid ; and laftly its old age, when dry 
and exhauft. — Lord Bacon. 

4. Till a man can judge whether they 
be truths or no, his underftanding is but lit- 
tle improved ; and thus men of much read- 
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ing are greatly learned, but may be little 
knowing. — Locke. 

5. And verily they be feweft in number, 
that be happy or wife by unlearned experi- 
ence. And look well upon the former life 
of thofe few, whether your example be old 
or young, who, without learning, have ga- 
thered by long experience, a little wifdom 
and fome happinefe : and when you do con- 
fider what mifchief they have committed, 
what dangers they have efcaped, (and twenty 
to one do perifh in the adventure) then think 
well with yourfelf, whether ye would that 
your own ion (hould come to wifdom and 
happinefs by the way of fuch experience or 
no. — Roger Ascham. 

6. When men of learning are a£hiated 
by a knowledge of the world, they give a 
reputation to literature, and convince the 
world of its ufefulnefe. — Addison. 
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Liberty y Equality and Fraternity. 

:F a preacher (hould difcourie, that 
there ought to be a parity among 
Chriftians, and that thdr goods 
(hould be in common; all men 
will apprehend, that not princes and rich 
perfons, but the poor and the fervants, would 
fooneft become difciples, and believe the doc- 
trines ; becaufe they are the only perfons 
likely to get by them, and it concerns the 
other not to believe him, the doctrine be- 
ing deftru4£live of their interefts. Juft fuch 
a perftiafion is every perfevering love to 
a vicious habit, it having poiTeiTed the un- 
derftanding, with fair opinions of it, and 
furprized the will with paiHon and defires, 
whatfoever dodrine be its enemy, will, with 
infinite difficulty be entertained. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2. Liberty is the power in any agent, 
to do or forbear any particular adion, ac- 
cording to the determination or thought of 
the mind, whereby either of them is pre- 
ferred to the other. — Locke. 
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3. Liberty is a latitude of pradice, 
within the compafs of law and religion, a 
{landing clear of inferior dependencies and 
private juri(di£tions. — Jeremy Collier. 

4. According to the equality wherein 
God hath placed all mankind, with regard 
to himfelf, in all the relations between man 
and man, there is a mutual dependence. — 
Swift. 

5. It is a neceflary rule in alliances, ib- 
cieties, and fraternities, and all manner of 
civil contrads, to have a ftrift regard to the 
humour of thofe we have to do with. — 
L* Estrange. 



Literary Rewards 

HAT lafting fame and perpetuity 
of praife which God and good 
men have confented, (ball be the 
reward of thofe whofe publiflied 
works advance the good of mankind. — ^Mil- 
ton. 

2. To eftimate the value of Newton's 
difcoveries, or the delight communicated by 
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Shakspeare and Milton, by the price at 
which their works have fold, would be but 
a poor meafure of the degree in which they 
have elevated and enchanted their country. 
Some unproduSive labour is of much more 
ufe and importance than productive labour, 
but is incapable of being the fubje£t of the 
grofs calculations which relate to national 
wealth ; contributing to other fources of hap- 
pinefs befides thofe which are derived from 
matter. — Malthus. 

3. Knowledge was conferred on man, 
for a nobler purpofe than to be made a mere 
inftrument to fupply his temporal wants. 
Its fource is in heaven, its afpirings are ce- 
leftial, and it is an outrage on the dignity of 
the Donor, were we to degrade that glonous 
gift, which He intended to fhine as a light 
to the world, into a mere kitchen fire, by 
which to warm our earthen pot. There- 
fore our teacher. Rabbi Zadock, tells us, 
Proftitute not thy talents; look not upon 
them as given thee for the purpofe only of 
enabling thee to gain the pittance thou re- 
quireft for thy daily fupport. What ! though 
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thou art poor as thou art learned, though thy 
unremitting toil does not procure thee where- 
withal to fiipply the wants of thy flnking 
frame, ftill perfevere in thy noble difintereft- 
ednefs ; be firm in the reliance on thy God, 
and do not endanger thy eternal happineis 
for a few fhort and fleeting enjoyments of 
this life. HiLLEL,* who was himfelf fo poor, 
that his utmoft labour as a wood cutter bare- 
ly fupplied him with food, has left thee a 
precept which demands thy full attention. 
He faid, '' whofoever abufeth the Crown pe- 
riflieth"— not in this world only, for here it 
is the common lot of all manldnd to die ; 
but he deprives himfelf of life everlafting, 
and (huts himfelf up from that happinefs, 
which is the certain reward of him who has 
fought the good fight of virtue and piety, not 
influenced by vanity, or fubdued by poverty, 
but upheld by the grace of his God." He 



♦ A learned Rabbi, who reformed the Jewiih Ca- 
lendar, and was one of the authors of that portion 
of the Talmud called " Gcmara," about A. D. ^06. 
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farther faid in another place, '* coniider not 
thy learning as a diadem for thy aggrandize- 
ment, nor as a hatchet to labour with." 
HiUel, likewife, ufed to fay, " he who abufeth 
the crown periflieth." Hence thou art taught 
that whofoever degrades the Law into a mere 
fource of profit, depriveth himfelf of life. — 
Ethics of the Fathers. 

4. No difference is (o eafily perceived as 
that which a knowledge or an ignorance of 
ancient literature creates in the manner, the 
look, the voice, and the language of men, 
who attempt upon any occafion to utter their 
opinions in public ; and this even when na- 
ture may not have been liberal in the gift of 
eloquence. Under the influence of the for- 
mer there is a lucid order, a chaftity of fen- 
timent, and a language of appropriate manli- 
nefs and harmony. The manner will be 
compofed and independent, the tones of the 
voice firm, and adapted to the occafion. In 
fhort, fuch a man (hall fay but very few 
words, before you are thoroughly convinced^ 
that he has formed an intimate acquaintance 
with thofe great charafters, who have juftly 
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obtained an immortal name. — Sir William 
Blackstone. 
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The Lord*s Prayer. 

[HE Lord's Prayer is fhort, mys- 
terious, and, like the treafures of 
the Spirit, full of wiidom and la- 
tent fenfes ; it is not improper to 
draw forth thofe excellencies, which are in- 
tended and flgnified by every petition, that 
by fo excellent an authority, we may know 
what it is lawful to beg of God. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2. Si tamen re£ie et congruenter oramus, 
nihil aliud dicere poiTumus quam quod in 
Oratio Dominica continetur. — St. Augxjs- 

TINE. 



Love. 

OVE is the great inftrument of 
nature, the bond and cement of 
Society, the fpirit and fpring of the 
Univerfe. Love is fuch an 2^ec- 
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tion as cannot (b properly be (aid to be in 
the foul as the foul to be in that ; it is the 
whole man wrapt up into one defire. — Dr. 
South. 

Love of Money. 

[HE love of money is a vertiginous 
pool, fucking all into it to deftroy 
it. It is troubled and uneven, 
giddy and unfafe, ferving no end 
but Its own, and that alfo in a reltlefs and 
imeafy motion. But the love of God is a 
holy fountain, limpid and pure, fweet and 
falutary, lafting and eternal. The love of 
God fpends itfelf upon him to receive ^ain 
the reflections of grace and benedidtion : the 
love of money fpends all its defires upon it- 
felf to purchafe nothing but unfatisfying in- 
ftruments of exchange, or fupernumerary pro- 
vidons, and ends in diiTatis&dlion, emptinefs 
of fpirit, and a bitter curfe. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 
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Love of Truth. 

HE enquiry after Truth, which 
is the love-making or wooing of 
it, the knowledge of Tnith, the 
preference of it ; and the belief of 
Truth, the enjoying of it, is the fovereign 
good of human nature. — Lord Bacon. 



Mammon, 

OD of the world and worldlings 
Great Mammon ! greateft god 
below the fky. 

Spenser. 



Majiers and Servants. 

ASTERS muft correft their fer- 
vants with gentlenefs, prudence 
and mercy ; not with upbraiding 
and difgraceful language, but with 
fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault and amend the perfon. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 






Mathematics. 

ATHEMATICS is a way to fet- 
tle in the mind a habit of reafoning 
clofely and in train. Not that I 
think it neceiTaiy that all men 
fhould be deep mathematicians; but that 
having got the way of reafoning, which that 
ftudy neceflarily brings the mind to, they 
might be able to transfer it to other parts of 
knowledge as they have occafion. — Locke. 



Matter of Prayer. 

|UR firft enquiry muft be, the mat- 
ter of our Prayers ; for our de- 
fires are not to be the rule of our 
prayers, unlefs Reafon and Reli- 
gion be the rule of our defires. The old 
Heathens prayed to their gods for fuch thing? 
which they were afhamed to name publicly 
before men; and thefe were th'tiv private* 

* See Addifon^s apologue of Menippus in Olym- 
pus; Spe^lator, No. 391. — Ed, 
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prayersy which they durft not, for their in- 
decency or iniquity make public. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2. Thy pray'rs the teft of heaven will 

bear; 
Nor need'ft thou take the gods afide to hear : 
While other e*en the mighty men of Rome, 
Big fweird with mifchief to the temples 

come; 
And in low murmurs and with coftly finoke, 
Heav*n*s help, to profper their black vows, 

invoke. 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for fhame, con- 
ceal. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make 

nie juft. 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will 

truft. 
In private^ then — when wilt thou, mighty 

Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 
Or — O thou thunderer'sfon, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would pleafe 
To guide my rake upon the chinking found 
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Of fome vaft treafure hidden under ground ! 

were my pupil feirly knock'd o* th' head, 

1 fhould poflefs th' eftate if he were dead. 

Persius, Sat. ii. v. 3. Dryden's tranf. 
3. The vanity of men*s wifhes, which 
are the natural prayers of the mind, as well 
as many of thofe fecret devotions which they 
ofFer to the Supreme Being are well expofed 
by Socrates and Plato, not to mention Ju- 
venal and Perflus, who have made the fineft 
fatires in their works upon this fubjedl. 
Among other reafons for fet forms of Pray- 
ers, I have often thought it a very good one, 
that by this means the folly and extravagance 
of men*s defires may be kept within due 
bounds, and not break out in abfurd and ri- 
diculous petitions on (b great and folemn an 
occaflon. — Addison. 



Meditation. 

EDITATION is the tongue of 
the Soul and the language of our 
Spirit; and our wandering thoughts 
in prayer are but the neglefts of 
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meditation and receffions fixnn that duty; 
and according as we negle£t meditation, (b 
are our pravers imperfedi ; meditation being 
the foul of prayer and the intention of our 
Spirit. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Men of Knowledge and men of Tajie. 

[OUTH, in his* oration at the 
opening of the Sheldonian theatre 
at Oxford, paiTed this bitter iar- 
cafm on the naturalifts, — " »f/- 
rantur nihil nifi puUces ; pedicuhs^^et fe ip~ 
fosi** they admire nothing except lice ; fleas 
— and themfelves. The illuftrious Sloane 
endured a long perfecution from the banter- 
ing humour of Dr. King. One of the 
moft amufing declaimers againft what he 
calls les fciences des faux Sfavans is Father 
Malebranche ; he is far more fevere than 
Cornelius Agrippa, and he long preceded 
Roufleau, fo &mous for his invedlives ^infl 
the fciences. The feventh chapter of his 




• Sec Elmes's Life of Wren, p. xji. 
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fourth book is an inimitable fatire. " The 
principal excufe," fays he, '' which engages 
men in fal/e JIudieSy is, that they have at- 
tached the idea of learned where they fliould 
not." Aftronomy, antiquarianifm, hiftory, 
ancient poetry, and natural hiftory, are all 
mowed down by his metaphyfical fcythe. 
When we become acquainted with the idea 
Father Malebranche attaches to the term 
learned^ we underftand him — and we fmile. 

D'IsRAELI. 



Men V. Books, 

O take meafures wholly from 
Books without looking into men 
and bufinefs, is like travelling in a 
map; where, although countries 
and cities are well enough diftinguifhed, yet 
vill^es and private feats are either over- 
looked, or too generally marked for a ftran- 
ger to find : and therefore, he that would be 
a mafter muft draw from the life, as well as 
copy from originals, and join theory and ex- 
perience together. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Men of Valour, 

lOR men there are to be conHdered 
the valour and the numbers, the 
old obfervation is not untrue, that 
the Spaniards' valour lieth to the 
eye of the looker on, but the Englifh valour 
lieth about the foldier*s heart. — Lord Ba- 
con's Spanifh War. 

Mental Pleqfures. 

PLEASURES of the mind are more 
at command than thofe of the 
body. A man may think of a 
handfome performance or of a 
notion that pleafes him, at his leifure. This 
entertainment is ready, with little warning 
or expenfe; a fhort recolle£tion brings it 
upon the ftage, brightens the idea and niakes 
it fhine as much as when it was firft ftamped 
upon the memory. — Jeremy Collier. 
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Mental Prayer. 

ENTAL prayer, when our fpirits 
wander, is like a watch (landing 
ftill, becaufe the fpring is down ; 
wind it up again and it goes on 
regularly. But in vocal prayer, if the words 
run on and the fpirit wanders, the clock 
ftrikes felfe, the hand points not to the right 
hour, becaufe fbmething is in difbrder, and 
the ftriking is nothing but noife. In mental 
prayer we confefs God's omnifcience, in vo- 
cal prayer we call angels to witnefs. In the 
firft our fpirits rejoice in God, in the fecond 
the angels rejoice in us. Mental prayer is 
the beft remedy againft lightnefs and indif- 
ferency of afFedtions, but vocal prayer is the 
apteft inftrument of communion. That is 
more Angelical, but yet is fitteft for the 
ftate of feparation and glory; this is but 
human, but it is apter for our prefent confti- 
tution. They have their diftindl proprieties, 
and may be u(ed according to fevend acci- 
dents, occaAons or difpofitions. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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Miltoffs Childhood. 

;HEN I was yet a child, no child- 

i{h play 
To me was pleafing : all my mind 
was fet 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good : myfelf I 

thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth. 
All righteous things.— Milton. 

MiltorCs Tray er for the Church. 

;HICH way to get out, or which 
way to end I know not, imlefs I 
turn mine eyes and lift up my 
hands, to that eternal and propi- 
tious throne, where nothing is readier than 
grace and refuge to the diftrefTes of mortal 
fuppliants. And it were a fhame to leave 
thefe ferious thoughts lefs pioufly than the 
heathen were wont to conclude their graver 
difcourfes. 

Thou, therefore, that fitteft in light and 




glory unapproachable, Parent of Angels and 
men ! Next thee I implore, omnipotent 
King, Redeemer of that loft remnant whofe 
nature thou didft aiTume, ineiFable and ever- 
lafting Love ! And thou, the third fubfiftence 
of divine infinitude, illuming Spirit, the joy 
and folace of created things ! One triperfonal 
Godhead ! Look upon this thy poor and al- 
moft fpent and expiring Church ; leave her 
not a prey to thefe importunate wolves, that 
wait and think long till they devour thy ten- 
der flock : thefe wild boars that have oroke 
into thy vineyard, and left the print of their 
polluting hoofe on the fouls of thy fervants. 
O let them not bring about their damned 
defigns, that ftand now at the entrance of 
the bottomlefs pit, expe<S^ing the watch-word 
to open and let out thofe dreadful locufts 
and fcorpions, to re^involve us in that pitchy 
cloud of infernal darknefs, where we fliall 
never more fee the fiin of thy truth again, 
never hope for the cheerful dawn, never 
more hear the bird of morning fing. — 
Milton. 
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Mind your own Bujinefs, 

AVE you fo much leifure from 

your own bulinefs, that you can 

take care of other people's that 

does not at all belong to you ? — 

Terence. 

Miracles. 

|S it not extravagant to expe£k a 
miracle? Not at all. I believe 
we are aflifted with many more 
miracles than we are aware of. 
A man in a ftorm, prays that he may efcape 
being wrecked. I defire to know whether 
he thinks it poflible for him to be the better 
for his devotions ? If he does not, he is an 
impertinent atheift for ufing them : if he 
does, he muft believe that Providence will 
interpofe and difarm nature, or divert her 
violence. Now, to check fecond caufes in 
their career, to change their motion, or to 
lay them afleep before they are fpent, is no 
lefs a miracle than to zSt without them. — 
JEREMY Collier. 




2. The evidence of our Saviour's miffion 
from Heaven is fo great, in the multitude of 
miracles he did, before all forts of people, 
(which the Divine Providence and Wifdom 
has fo ordered, that they never were, nor 
could be denied by any of the enemies and 
oppofers of Chriftianity) that what he de- 
livered cannot but be received as the Oracles 
of God. — Locke. 

3. The miracles of our Lord are pecu- 
liarly eminent above the lying wonders of 
demons, in that they were not made out of 
vain oftentation of power, and to raife un- 
profitable amazement ; but for the real be- 
nefit and advantage of men, by feeding the 
hungry, healing all forts of difeafes, ejecting 
of devils and reviving the dead. — Dr. Bent- 
ley. 

Moderation. 

ET our life be moderate, our de- 
fires reafonable, our hopes little, 
our ends none in eminencjr and 
V prelation above others. For as 
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the rays of light paffing through the thin air, 
end in a fmall and undifcemable pyramis; 
but refle£led upon a wall are doubled and 
increafe the warmth to a (corching and trou- 
blefome heat ; fo the defires of man, if they 
pais through an even and an indifferent life 
towards the ifTues of an ordinary and necei^ 
fary courfe, they are little and within com- 
mand ; but if they pafs upon an end or aim 
of difficulty or ambition, they duplicate and 
grow to a difturbance ; and we have feen 
the even and temperate lives of indifferent 
perfons continue in many degrees of inno- 
cence ; but the temptations of buQr defigns 
is too great even for the befl of difpofitions. 
— ^Jeremy Taylor. 



mm 



Monki/h Hatred of Literature. 

HE Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
jiP endowed a monaflery founded by 
himfelf, with no eflates, fields or 
vineyards, but inflead thereof af- 
figned It a fixed income from the Imperial 
Treafury; and committed to the fecular 
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magiftrates the management of all the other 
monaftic revenues, that the monks might 
not be (educed to buiy themfelves with things 
foreign to their profeffion. Ye cannot ferve 
God and Mammon. Too many of ye, have 
turned monks for a livelihood and are totally 
ignorant of that Divine Wiidom, by which 
man is brought into connection with Gfod ; 
and pofTefs a thorough hatred of literature. * 
If a man of literary attainments come to 
them to retire as mto a haven from the 
florms of the world, they all look fhy upon 
him ; fuch a fort of perfon, they fay, is of 
no ufe to them, thev want no grammarian. 
They throw open tneir doors to ignorance 
and welcome it as a fit companion to their 
ianftity, yet they banifli far away the foribes 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. — Nicenas 
Chaniates. 



* fjunxiyof TO rotovroy ^uXoy. Lib. Vii. p. 270. 
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Moral EffeSts of Seqfons of Mourning 

upon Nations. 

!T is a fad calamity to fee a king- 
dom fpoiled and a church affli6ted ; 
the priefts flain with the (word, 
and the blood of nobles mixed 
with cheaper fand ; religion made a caufe of 
trouble, and thq beft men moft cruelly per- 
fecuted; government turned and laws a- 
ihamed ; judges decreeing in fear and cove- 
toufiiefs, and the minifters of Holy Things 
fetting themfelves againft all that is facred. 
And what fhall make recompenie for this 
heap of forrows when God fliall fend fuch 
fwords of fire ? Even the mercies of God, 
which ihall then be made public, when the 
people fliall have fufFered for their fins. For 
fo I have known a luxuriant vine, fwell into 
irregular twigs and bold excrefcences, and 
fpend itfelf in leaves and little rings, and af- 
ford but few clufters to the wine-prefs ; but 
when the Lord of the Vineyard had caufed 
the dreflers to cut the wilder plant and make 
It bleed. It grew temperate in its vain expenfe 



^ 



of ufelefs leaves, and knotted into fair and 
juicy branches, and made account of that 
lofe of blood, by the return of fruit. It is 
thus of an ai&ided kingdom, cured of its 
furfeits and pimiihed for its fins ; it bleeds 
for its long riot and is left ungoverned for its 
difbbedience, and is chaflifed for its wanton- 
neis ; and when the fword hath let forth the 
corrupted blood and the fire hath purged the 
refl, then it enters into the double joys of 
reftitution and gives God thanks for his rod, 
and confefTes the mercies of the Lord in 
making the fmoke to be changed into fire, 
and his anger into mercy. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 



Morality of the GoJpeL 

;N morality there are books enough 
vrritten both by ancient and mo- 
dern philoibphers, but the morality 
of the Gofpel doth fo exceed them 
all, that to give a man a full knowledge of 
true morality, I fhall fend him to no other 
Book than the New Teflament. — Locke. 

N 
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Natural Religion. 

ONCERNING the precepts of 
Religion that Jefus taught us, he 
took of thofe many fuperinduced 
rites, which God enjoined to the 
Jews, and reduced us to the Natural Reli- 
gion, that is, to fuch expreflions of duty, 
which all wife men and nations ufed ; fave 
only that he took away the rite of facrificing 
beafts, becaufe it was now determined in the 
great facrifice of himfelf, which efficiently 
reconciled all the world to God. All the 
other things, as Prayer and Adoration and 
Eucharift, and Faith in God, are of a na- 
tural order and an unalterable exprefEon ; 
and in the nature of the thing, there is no 
other way of addrefs to God than thefe ; no 
other expreffion of His Glories and our 
needs. — Jeremy Taylor. 

2. I CALL that Natural Religion, which 
men might know and fhould be obliged unto, 
by the mere principles of Reafon, improved 
by confideration and experience without the 
help of Revelation.— Bishop Wilkins. 
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Nature. 

|Y grace divine 
Not otherwife, O nature, are we 
thine. — Wordsworth. 
2. Nature, fometimes means 
the Author of Nature, or natura naturans ; 
as Nature hath made man partly corporeal, 
and partly immaterial. For Nature^ in this 
lenie, may be ufed the word Creator, Nature 
Ibmetimes means that, on whofe account a 
thing is what it is and is called ; as when we 
define the nature of an angle. For nature 
in this fenfe may be ufed, eSence or quality. 
Nature fometimes means what belongs to 
a living creature at its nativity, or accrues to 
it at its birth ; as when we fay, a man is 
noble by nature, a child is naturally froward. 
This may be expreflfed by faying, the man 
was born fo, the thing was generated fuch. 
Nature ibmetimes means an internal princi-* 
pie of local motion ; as we fay, the ftone 
falls or the flame rifes, by nature ; for this 
we may fay, that the motion up or down is 
ipontaneous, or produced by its proper caufe. 
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Nature (bmetlmes means the eftablifhed 
courfe of things corporeal ; as nature makes 
the night fucceed the day. This may be 
termed eftabliihed order, or fettled couiie. 

Nature ibmetimes means the aggregate 
of the powers belonging to a body, efpecially 
a living one; as when phyficians fay, that 
nature is ftrong, or nature left to herfelf will 
do the cure. For this, may be ufed, confti- 
tution, temperament or ftrudure of the body. 
Nature is put likewife for the fyftem of the 
corporeal works of God; as there Is no 
Phoenix or Chimera in Nature. For nature, 
thus applied we may ufe, the world or the 
univerfe. Nature is (bmetimes indeed taken 
for a kind of femi-deity. In this fenle it is 
better not to ufe it at all. — The Hon. 
Robert Boyle's Free Enquiry into the re- 
ceived Notion of Nature, 

3. Although life is often lavifbed away 
to ill purpofes, yet it is not good to ftrain 
Nature too much, and fet her upon the ten- 
ters. A man may be too covetous of un- 
derftanding and a mifer in his head as weD 
as in his pocket.— Jeremy Collier. 
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Nature and Art. 

[HOULD a man live under ground, 
and there converfe with works of 
art and mechanifm, and fhould 
afterwards be brought into the 
open day, and fee the feveral glories of Heaven 
and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them to be the works of fuch a Being as we 
define God to be. — Aristotle. 



Old Wife Spirits. 

CONSIDER that the wifeft per- 
fons and thofe who know how to 
value and entertain the more no- 
ble Acuities of their foul and their 
precious hours, take more pleafure in read- 
ing the productions of thofe old wife fpirits, 
who preferved natural reaibn and religion in 
the midft of the Heathen darkne&. Such 
as Homer, Euripides, Orpheus, Pindar and 
Anacreon ; ^fchylus and Menander and all 
the Greek Poets; Plutarch and Polybius, 
Xenophon and all thofe other excellent per- 
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Tons of both Acuities, whofe choiceft didates 
are colle£led by Stobaeus ; Plato and his fcho- 
lars, Ariftotle, and after him Porphyry and 
all his other difciples ; Pythagoras and his, 
efpecially Hierocles. All the old Academicks 
and Stoics within the Roman fchools : — 
more pleafure I fay, in reading thefe, than 
the triflings of many of the later Schoolmen, 
who promoted the petty intereft of a family, 
or an unlearned opinion with great earneft- 
nefs, but added nothing to Chriftianity, but 
trouble, fcruple and vexation. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 



Opiates. 

LEAS ANT retrofpedions, eafy 
thoughts, and comfortable pre- 
(ages, are admirable opiates. 
They help to afTuage the anguifh 
and difarm the cliftemper, and almoft make a 
man defpife his mifeiy. — Jeremy Collier. 
2. Some fly to atheifin as an opiate, to 
ftill thofe frightening apprehenfions of a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhment, by 
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inducing a dulnefs and lethargy of mind, ra- 
f ther than to make ufe of that native and 
falutaiy medicine a hearty repentance. — ^ 
Bentley* 

•■ • 

Opinion. 

|PINION is a light, vain, crude 

and imperfeft thing, fettled in the 

imagination, but never arriving at 

the underftanding, there to obtain 

the tindhire of Reafon. — Ben Jonson. 

Origin of Mahometani/m. 

;HEN the Religion formerly re- 
ceived is rent by difcords, and 
when the Holinefs of Profeflbrs 
of Religion is decayed and full of 
fcandal, and withal, the times be ftupid, ig- 
norant and barbarous, you may doubt the 
ipringing up of a new fed ; if then alfo there 
fliould arife any extravagant and ftrange fpirit, 
to make himlelf author thereof 5 all which 
held when Mahomet publiflied his law. — 
Lord Bacon. 
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Origin of the Mind. 

HE mind is Heaven -born and 
comes immediately out of the 
hands of God ; (b that to fpeak 
properly, we are nearer related to 
the Supreme Being than to father and mo- 
ther. Nemo eji tarn Pater^ fays Tertullian. 
— Jeremy Collier. 

2. The Mind being alfb ufed for the foul, 
giving life, is attributed abfolutely to mad- 
men, when we fey they are of a diftra£led 
mind, inflead of a broken underflanding ; 
which word, mlnd^ we ufe alfb for opinion, 
as, I am not of this or that mind ; and fbme- 
times for men's conditions or virtues; as, 
he is of an honefl mind, or, a man of a juft 
mind ; fometimes for afFe£):ion, as, I do this 
for my mind's fake j fometimes for the know- 
ledge of principles which we have, without 
difcourfe ; oftentimes for Spirits^ Angels and 
Intelligences. But when it is ufed in the 
proper fignification, including both the un- 
derflanding agent and paflible, it is defcribed 
to be a pure, fimple, fubflantial ad, not de- 
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pending upon matter, but having relation to 
that which is intelligible, as to its firft obie£b, 
or more at large, thus ; a part or particle of 
the foul, whereby it doth underftand, not 
depending upon matter, nor needing any or- 
gan, free from paffion coming from without, 
and apt to be diflevered, as eternal, from 
that which is mortal. — Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

Origin of Power. 

[OME philoibphers have placed the 
origin of Power, in the Admira- 
tion, either of furpafling form, 
great valour or fuperior under- 
ftanding. — Sir William Davenant. 




Perfeffion. 

[HERE is not one grain in the 
Univerfe, either too much or too 
little, nothing to be added, nothing 
to be fpared : nor fo much as any 
one particle of it, that mankind may not be 
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either the better or the worfe for, according 
as it is applied.— L'EsTRANGE. 

2. Man doth feek a triple perfection ; 
firft a fenfual, confifting in thofe things which 
very life itfelf requireth, either as neceflaiy 
fupplements or as ornaments thereof: then 
an intellectual, confifting in thofe things 
which none underneath man is capable of; 
laftly, a fpiritual and divine, confifting in thofe 
things whereby we tend by Supernatural means 
here, but cannot here attain. — Hooker. 

3. God, though he be omnipotent, can- 
not make any created htmgabfilutely perfe£f ; 
for what is abfblutely perfect, mufl necef^ 
farily be felf-exijient. But it is included in 
the very notion of a creature, as flich, not 
to exift of itfelf, but of God. An abfolutely 
perfect creature therefore implies a contra- 
di6tion ; for it would be of itfelf and not of 
itfelf at the fame time. Abfelute perfection 
therefore is peculiar to God, and fhould he 
communicate his own peculiar perfection to 
another, that other would be God. Imper- 
fection muft therefore be tolerated in crea- 
tures, notwithftanding the Divine Omnipo- 
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tence and goodnefe ; for contradi<£lions are 
no objedls of power. God indeed might have 
refrained from a£ling, and continued alone 
felf-fufficient and perfedl to all eternity ; but 
infinite goodnefs would by no means allow 
of this, and therefore fince it obliged him to 
produce external things, which things could 
not poffibly be perfed, it preferred thefe im- 
perfed things to none at all ; whence it fol- 
lows, that imperfection arofe from the Infi- 
nity of Divine Gfoodnefs. — Archbishop 
King* 



PoJi'AuguJian Writers. 

[N the writers who flourifhed after 
the Auguflan age, the decay of 
tafte is remarkable, although we 
ihould be deficient in juftice not 
to acknowledge, that they pofTefs a confi- 
derable {hare of beautiful ims^ery, lively de- 
fcription and Jufl obfervation, both in poetry 
and profe. Seneca degraded the dignity of 
his moral treatifes, by fentences too pointed, 
and ornaments of rhetoric too numerous and 
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ftudied ; and Pliny gave too laboured and 
epigrammatic a turn to his Epiftles. Lu- 
CAN indulged the extravagance and wUdneis 
of his genius in puerile flights of fancy ; and 
Tacitus fettered the powers of his judg- 
ment and obfcured the brightnefs of his ima- 
gination by elaborate brevity and by dark 
and diftant allufions.* Such alFedtation was 
in vain fiibftituted for the charms of nature 
and fimplicity. So fruitlefs is the attempt 
to fiipply, by gaudy ornaments of drefi and 
artificial beauty of complexion, the want of 
genuine charms and the native bloom of 
youth. — Kett. 

• The charafter given by King to Timanthes * 
may be juftly applied to Tacitus. ** In omnibus 
ejus operibus inteltigitur plus Temper quam pingitur ; 
et cum ars fumma fit, ingenium tamen ultra artem 
eft."— Lib. xxxv. c. lo. 
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Pojihumous Fame. 

!N our prefent miferable and divided 
condition, how juft foever a man's 
pretenflons may be to a great or 
blameleis reputation, he muft, with 
regard to his pofthumous character, content 
himfelf with fuch a confideration, as induced 
the famous Sir Francis Bacon, after having 
bequeathed his foul to God and his body to 
the earth, to leave his fame to foreign na- 
tions. — Addison. 

2. It is a glorious privilege to have one's 
memory glorioufly handed down to after ages, 
and to fland upon record to the latefl periods 
of time. — ^Jeremy Collier. 

3. Those who defpife Fame, feldom de- 
ferve it. We are apt to undervalue the pur- 
chafe we cannot reach, to conceal our po- 
verty the better. It is a fpark which kindles 
upon the beft fuel, and burns brighteil in 
the bravefl breaft. — Ibid, 
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Prayer. 

•HREE-FOLD are the prayers of 
man to God, and their efficacy is 
alfo afcending in its degrees. Xhe 
quiet prayer of the heart is ac- 
ceptable to the All-merciful ; He hears and 
gracioufly receives it from the moving lip. 
The loud ciy of diftrefe in the hour of need 
pierces the iky, and heaps burning coals on 
the head of the opprefTor. But, niore mighty 
than thefe is the mute tear of the fufFerer, 
who fteadfaftly cleaves to his Grod, even 
though he dies. It forces the gates of Hea- 
ven, burfts locks and bolts, appears before 
the throne of mercy, and calls down the look 
of Him, who indeed feeth, — Talmud. 

2. The folemn worfliip of Grod is neg- 
ledbed in many congregations ; and inftead 
thereof, an indigefted form and conception 
of extemporal prayer is fubftituted. — Dr. 
White. 

3. Prayer is public or private j in the 
communion or fociety of faints, or in our 
clofets. Thefe prayers have lefs temptation 
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to vanity, the other have more adv^tages 
of charity, example, fervour and energy. In 
public offices we avoid fingularity, in the 
private we avoid hypocrify; thofe are of 
more edification, thefe of greater retirednefs 
and filence of fpirit : thofe ferve the need of 
all the world in the firft intention and our 
own by confequence. Thefe ferve our own 
need firft and the public only by a fecondary 
intention: thefe have more pleafiire, they 
more duty. Thefe are the beft inftruments 
of repentance, where our confeffions may be 
more particular and our fhame lefs fean- 
dalous ; the other the better for eucharift 
and inflru£tion, for edification of the Church 
and glorification of God. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 



Pre-eminence. 

F you would have your pre-emi- 
nence admired in yourfelf and not 
for your predeceflor's worth, give 
fome fpecimen of perfonal merit, 
that may fignalize your chara6^er more than 
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thofe honours which we have always given 
to them from whom you derive your nobi- 
Uty. — Juvenal. 

Prejudice. 

[RE JUDICE is an equivocal term, 
and may as well mean rt^it opir 
nions taken upon truft^ and deep- 
^ ly rooted in the mind, as £ilfe aod 
abfurd opimons fo derived and grown into it. 
The former of thefe will do no hurt ; on the 
contrary, perhaps, the very beft part of edu- 
cation is employed in the culture of them.*-* 
Bishop Hurd. 




••a* 
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Prerogative. 

[HEY arc the beft laws, by which 

' the King hath the jufteft prer»- 

S gative and the People the heft li- 

W berty. — Lord Bacon. 

2. Prerogative in the hands of a Prince 

is a fceptre of gold ; but in the hands of the 

people a rod of iron. — Thomas Hall. 

1691. 




Pride. 

'RIDE is (b unfbciable a vice, and 
does all things with fo ill a grace, 
that there is no clofing with it. 
A proud man will be fure to chal- 
lenge more than belongs to him ; you muft 
expedt him ftiff in his converfation, fulfome 
in commending himfelf, and bitter in his re- 
proofs. — ^Jeremy Collier. 

Prudence. 

fRUDENCE is that virtue by 
which we difcern what is proper 
to be done under the various cir- 
cumftances of time and place. — 
Milton. 

2. Prudence is a neceflfary ingredient in 
all the virtues, without which they degene- 
rate into folly and excefs. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 
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CharaSer of Queen Anne. 

:HEN was there ever a better 
Prince on the throne than the 
prefent * Queen ? I do not talk of 
her government, her love of the 
people, or qualities that are purely regal j 
but her piety, charity, temperance and con- 
jugal love. — Swift. 

Reading. 

[HOUGHrcading and conver&tson 
may fiirnifh us with many ideas 
of men and things ; yet it is our 
own meditation that muft form 
our judgment. — Dr. Isaac Watts. 

2. Reading maketh a full man ; confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing a correft 
man ; and therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need of a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he need have a prefent wit ; and if he 

t J^.r^* ^^ *"^« *" '704 is equally true in 1851, 
and Swift's charaaer of Queen Anne is equally ap- 
plicable to Queen Viaoria.— £</. 




^ 
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read little, he need have much cunning, to 
feem to know that he doth not. — Lord Ba- 
con. 

3. A man may as well expe£t to grow 
ftronger by always eating, as wifer by always 
reading. Too much overcharges nature ; and 
turns more into difeafe than nourifhment. 
It is thought and digeftion which makes 
Books ferviceable and gives health and vi- 
gour to the mind. Books well chofen, nei- 
ther dull the appetite nor ftrain the memory ; 
but refrefh the inclinations, ftrengthen the 
powers, and improve under experiments. 
By Reading, a man does, as it were, ante- 
date his life and makes himfelf contemporary 
with paft ages. — Jeremy Collier. 



MM: 



Reality. 

HE beft- accounts of the appear- 
ances of nature, in any iingle in- 
ftance that human penetration 
can reach, comes infinitely fhort 
of its reality and internal conftitution ; for 
who can fearch out the Almighty's works to 
perfcftion ? — Dr, Cheyne. 
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Reajon. 

[ANY there be that complain of 
Divine Providence, for fufFering 
Adam to tranfgrefs. Foolifh 
tongues ! when God gave him 
Reafon, he gave him freedom to cnoofe, for 
reafon is but choofing ; he had been elfe a 
mere artificial Adam, fuch an Adam as he is 
in the ♦motions. We ourfelves efleem not 
of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is 
of force. God therefore left nim free, fet 
before him a provoking objeft, ever almofl 
in his eyes ; herein connfled his merit, here- 
in the right of his reward, the praife of his 
abftinence. — Milton, 

2. Reason is the glory of human nature, 
and one of the chief eminences whereby we 
are raifed above our fellow creatures, the 
beafls, in this lower world. — Isaac Watts. 

3. There are few things Reafon can dis- 
cover with fo much certainty and eafe, as its 
own infufficiency. — ^Jeremy Collier. 



• In olden times, a puppct-fhow.— £</. 
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4« Reason is the dire£lor of man's will, 
difcovering in a£bion what is good ; for the 
laws of well-doing are the dilates of right 
reafon. — Hooker. 

It would be well if people would not lay 
fo much weight on their own Reafon in mat- 
ters of Religion, as to think every thing im- 
poi&ble and abfurd which they cannot con- 
ceive. How often do we contradidl the 
right rules of Reafon in the whole courfe of 
our lives ? Reafon itfelf is true and juft, but 
the reafon of every particular man is weak 
and wavering, perpetually fwayed and turned 
by his interefts, his paffions, and his vices. — 
Swift. 

5. Reason in the Englifh language is 
(pmetimes taken for true and clear principle ; 
fometimes for clear and fair dedudlions; 
fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe. — Locke. 

6. Reason elevates our thoughts as high 
as the ftars, and leads us through the vaft 
(paces of this mighty fabric ; yet it comes 
tax fhort of the real extent of our corporeal 
being. — Ibid, 




The Reformation. ' 

T is a fingular circumftance, that 
the Reformation {hould be indebt- 
ed for its full eftablilhnient in Ger- 
many, to the fame hand which had 
formerly brought it to the brink of deftnic- 
tion ; and that both events fhould bt accom- 
plifhed by the fame arts of diffimulation. The 
ends however which Maurice, the Eledor 
of Saxony, had in view at thefe different 
junctures, feem to have been more attended 
to, than the means by which he attained 
them. It is no lefs worthy of obfervation, 
that the French king, a Monarch zealous for 
the Catholic Faith, fliould at the very feme 
time when he was perfecuting his own Pro- 
teftant fubjefts with all the fiercenefe of 
bigotry, employ his power in order to main- 
tain and prote<St the Reformation in the 
empire ; and that the league for this purpoie 
which proved fo fatal to the Romifli Church, 
fhould be negociated and figned by a Roman 
Catholic Biffiop. So wonderfully doth the 
wifdom of God fuperintend and relate the 
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caprice of human paffions, and render them 
fubfervient towards the accomplifhment of 
his own purpofes. — Dr. Robertson. 

Reformers. 

CAN but think it a fubjeft of 
laughter as well as of wonder, 
that you take upon yourfelf to 
play the Cenfor, and fet up for a 
reformer of mankind ; for he that aflumes a 
pretenfion of correfting others, ought to be 
free from the imputations of the leaft pro- 
penfity to vice himfelf. — Phalaris, EJ>. to 
Cleoflratus, 

2. Public Reformers had need firft 
praftife on their own hearts, that which they 
purpofe to try on others. — King Charles. 

Regality. 

'HE Majefty of England might 
hang like Mahomet's tomb, by a 
magnetic charm, between the pri- 
vileges of the two Houfes, in airy 
imagination of Regality. — Ibid. 
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Religion. 

Y Religion, I mean that general 
habit of reverence towards the 
Divine Nature, whereby we ai^ 
enabled and inclined to worlhip 
God after fuch a manner as we conceive 
moft agreeable to his will, fo as to procure 
his favour and bleffing. — Bishop Wilkins. 
2. Religion is a public virtue, it is the 
ligature of fouls and the great inftrument of 
the confervation of Bodies politic ; and is 
united in a common objeft, the God of all 
the world, and is managed by public mi|]i£> 
teries, by facrifice, adoration and prayer ; fe 
which, with variety of circumftances indeed, 
but with infinite confent and unity of defign, 
all the fons of Adam are taught to worlDitp 
God. No man can hinder our private ad- 
drefles to Him, every man can build a chaoel 
in his breaft, himfelf the Prieft, his heart the 
facrifice, and the earth he treads on the AU 
tar.~jEREMY Taylor. 
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Remorfe. 

lEMORSE of confcience is like an 
old wound : a man is in no con- 
dition to fight under fuch circum- 
ftances. The pain abates his vi- 
gour and takes up too much of his attention. 
-:— Jeremy Collier. 



Revelation. 

REVELATION claims to be the 
voice of God ; and our obligation 
to attend to His voice is furely 
moral in all cafes. And as it is 
itififted that its evidence is conclufive, upon 
thorough confideration of it; io it offers 
itfelf to us with manifeft obvious appearances 
of having fbmething more than human in it^ 
wd therefore, in all reafbn requires us to 
have its claims moft ferioufly examined. — 
Bishop Butler. 

2. Many writers upon the fubje<£l of 
Moral Philofophy, divide too much the law 
of nature fi'om the precepts of Revelation ; i 
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which appears to me to be much the fame 
defe£t, as if a commentator on the law^s of 
England, (hould content himfelf with flating 
upon each head the common law of the land, 
without taking any notice of A6ls of Parlia- 
ment : or fhould choofe to give his readers 
the common law in one book and the fta- 
tute law in the other. '' When the obliga- 
tions of morality are taught " fays Dr. John- 
fon in his prefece to the Preceptor, ** let the 
fandbions of Chriftianity never be forgotten ; 
by which it will be mown that they give 
ftrength and luftre to each other ; ReligtcMi 
will appear to be the voice of Reafon, and 
Morality the voice of God." — Archdeacon 
Paley. 

3. As the Gofpel appears in refpeik of 
the law, to be a clearer Revelation of the 
myflical part $ fo is it a £ir more benign dif^ 
penfation of the pradbical part. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

4. The principles of Chriftianity deeply 
engraven in the heart, would be infinitely 
more powerful than the falfe honour of 
monarchies, the human virtues of Republics 
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or the fervile fears of Delpotic States. — De 
Montesquieu. 

Revenge. 

PURE and fimple Revenge does 
in no way reftore man towards 
the felicity which the injury did 
interrupt. For revenge is but do- 
ing a fimple evil, and does not in its for- 
mality imply reparation ; for the mere re- 
peating of our own right is permitted to 
them that will do it by charitable inftruments. 
All the ends of human felicity are fecured 
without revenge, for without it we are per- 
mitted to reftore ourfelves ; and therefore it 
is againft natural reafon to do an evil, that 
no way co-operates the proper and perfe<flive 
end of human nature. And he is a miferable 
perlbn, whofe good is the evil of his neigh- 
bour ; and he diat revenges, in many cafes, 
does worfe than he that aid the injury : — in 
all cafes as bad. — Jeremy Taylor. 

2. Revenge, when improved into habit 
and inclination, is the temper of a tyrant. 
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It is a ftrong compoiition of pride and cru- 
elty, impatient of the leaft provocation and 
^unconcerned at the mifchiefs of a return, — 
Jeremy Collier. 

3. If revenge was general, and allowed 
to man the evil would never end. If the 
angry wife fhall kill her hufband, the foa 
will revenge his father's death, the brother 
will kill his mother's murderer, and he will 
alio meet with an avenger for (laying his 
brother. — Euripides. 

4. Revenge is an z6k of paflion $ ven-^ 
geance of juftice. Injuries are revenged^ 
crimes are avenged. — Dr. Johnson. 



Reveries. 

[F the minds of men were laid open, 
we fhould fee but little difference 
between that of the wife man and 
that of the fool ; there are infinite 

reveries and numberlefs extravagances pa& 

through both. — Addison. 
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Riches. 

|ICH£S do not contift in having 
more gold and filver, but in hav- 
ing more in proportion, than our 
neighbours j whereby we are en- 
abled to procure to ourfelves a greater plenty 
of the conveniences of life, than comes within 
their reach, who, Iharing the gold and filver 
of the world in a lefs proportion, want the 
means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. 
— Locke. 

2. What riches give us, let us firft en- 
quire. 
Meat, fire and clothes ; what more ? meat, 
clothes and fire. — Pope. 



Ri/e and Fall of Rome. 

;E have left the Empire of Rome, 
the laft of the four great Monar- 
chies of the world, fl6uri(hing in 
the middle of the field, having 
rooted up or cut down all that kept it from 
the eyes and admiration of the world. But 
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after fome continuance, it ihall begin to lofe 
the beauty it had ; the ftorms of ambition 
ihall beat her great boughs and branches one 
againft another, her leaves ihall fall oiF, her 
limbs wither and a rabble of barbarous na- 
tions ihall enter the field and cut her down. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 




Rivalry. 

T is the privilege of pofterity, to 

fet matters right between thofe 

antagonifts, who by their rivalry 

for greatnefs, divided a whole 2^. 

Addison. 

Robbery. 

HE Robber muft run, ride and 
ufe all the defperate ways of es- 
cape he can find \ and probably, 
after all, his crime betrays him 

to the gaol and from thence advances him 

to the gibbet— Dr. South. 



mm-. 
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Rudiments. 

tOULD it be believed, that a child 
fliould be forced to learn the ru- 
diments of a language, which he 
is never to ufe, and negle£l the 

writing a good hand, and tailing accounts ? 

— Locke. 



Sagacity. 

[AGACITY finds but the inter- 
mediate ideas, to difcover what 
connection there is in each link 
of the chain, whereby the ex- 
tremes are held together. — Locke. 

Sapience. 

[Y Sapience, I mean what the an- 
cients did by Philofophy , the ha- 
bit or difpofition of mind which 
importeth the love of Wifdom. — 
Grew. 
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Sarcajms. 

;H£N an angiy mafter (ays to his 
fervant, it is bravely done, it is 
one way of giving a fevere re- 
proach \ for the words are fpoken 

by way of iarcafm or irony. — Dr. Isaac 

Watts. 



Satire. 

£ that hath a fatirical vein, as 
maketh others afraid of his wit, 

fo he need be afraid of others me- 
mory. — ^LoRD Bacon. 

2. All vain pretenders have been con- 
ftantly the topics of the moft candid fatirifls, 
from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Damon 
of Boileau. — Cleveland. 

3. Should a writer fingle out and point 
his raillery at particular perfons or £itirize 
the miferable, he might be fure to pleafe a 
great part of his readers j but. he muft be a 
very ill man if he could pleafe himfelf. — 
Addison. 




4. Satire and uive<^ive are the eafieft 
kind of wit, Almoft any degree of it will 
ferve to abufe and find fault. For wit is a 
keen inftrument, and every one can cut and 
diruft with it ; but to carve a beautiful ftatue 
and to polifli it requires great art and dex- 
terity. To praife any thing well is an argu- 
ment of much more wit than to abufe. A 
little wit and a great deal of ill nature will 
furni(h a man for fatire, but the greateft in- 
ftance of wit is to commend well. And 
perhaps the beft things are the hardeft to be 
didy conunended. For although there be a 
great deal of matter to work upon, yet there 
is great judgment required to make choice 
and where the fubjefl: is great and excellent, 
jt is difficult not to fink below the dignity of 
it. — Archbishop Tillotson. 

5. It is as hard to fatirize well a man of 
diftinguifhed vices, as to praife well a man of 
dtftinguiihed virtues. — Swift. 

' 6« On me, when dunces are fatiric 
I take it for a panegyric. — Ibid. 
' 7. You muft not think, that a fatiric ftyle, 

p 
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allows of fcandalous and bnitiih words. — 

ROSCOMMOK. 

8. A SATIRE fhoidd expofe nothing hot 
what is corrigible ; and ihould make a dae 
difcrimination between thofe that are, and 
thofe that are not the proper objedis of it. 
—Addison. 

Self- conceit. 

[ELF-CONCEIT is a weighty 
quality and will fometimes bring 
down the fcale when there is no- 
thing elfe in it. It magnifies a 
fault beyond proportion and fwells every 
omiffion into an outrage. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 




Self-denial. 

JIS much the dodrine of the times 
^ that men fhould not pleale them- 
^ felves, but deny thenifelves every 
thing they take dehght in ; not to 
look upon Beauty, wear no good clothing, 
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eat no good meat. The truth is, they that 
preach againft them cannot make ufe or them 
themfelves ; and then again, they gain efteem 
by Teeming to contenm them. But, mark it 
"while you live, if they do not pleafe them- 
felves as much as they can. — Selden. 

Self-knowledge. 

;E muft regard ourfelves as crimi- 
nals whoTe prifbn is filled with 
reprefentations of their deliverers, 
and with the requifite direftions 
for obtaining their freedom. But it mufl be 
confefTed that we cannot read thefe facred 
fymbols without a fupernatural light ; for as 
lul things fpeak of God to thofe who know 
Him and reveal Him to thofe who love 
Him ; thefe very things yet tend to obfcure 
him from thofe who know him not. — Pas- 
cal. 

2. Pleasure of what kind foever, is but 
an agreement between the obje£b and the 
faculty. This defcription, if well applied, 
will give us the true height of ourfelves and 
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tell us what fize we are. If little things will 
pleafe us, we may conclude that we are none 
of the biggeft people. Children are as wdl 
known by their diverflons as by their ftature. 
—Jeremy Collier. 




Self'praije. 

MAN'S praifes have very muHcal 
and charming accents in another's 
mouth ; but very flat and untune- 
able in his own. — Xenophon. 



Self-teaching. 

ERY few men are wife by their 

own counfel, or learned by their 

own teaching; for he that was 

only taught by himfelf, had a fool 

for a mafter. — Ben Jonson. 




k 




The Senfes. 

I HE Creator has given us eyes^ 
by the ailiftance of which we dif- 
cem the works of creation. He 
has, moreover, endowed us with 
the power of tajting^ by which we perceive 
the parts entering into the compofition of 
bodies ; offmelling^ that we may catch their 
fubtle exalations ; of hearings that we may 
receive the found of bodies around us ; and 
of touching^ that we may examine their fur- 
faces J and all for the purpofe of our com- 
prehending, in (bme meafure, the wifdom of 
His works. The fame inftruments of fen- 
iation are beftowed on many other animals, 
who fee, hear, fmell, tafte and feel ; but they 
want the faculty, which is granted us, of 
combining thefe fenfations, and from thence 
drawing univerfal conclufions. When we 
fubjeft the human body to the knife of the 
anatomift, in order to find in the flrudlure 
of its internal organs fomething which we do 
not obferve in other animals, to account for 
this operation, we are obliged to own the 
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vanity of our refearches; and muft therefore 
necenarily afcribe this prerogative to fome- 
thing altogether immaterial^ which the Cre^ 
ator has given to man alone, and whidi we 
call Soul. — Linnjeus. 

2. Of the five fenfes, two are ufiially and 
moft properly called the Senfes of Learning, 
as being moft capable of receiving commu- 
nication of thought and motions, by feleded 
figns : and thefe are hearing and feeing. — 
Dr. Holder. • 

3. The lower your fenfes are kept, the 
better you may govern them. Appetite and 
Reafbn are commonly like two buckets, 
when one is at the top, the other is at die 
bottom. Now of the two, I had rather the 
Reafon -bucket be uppermoft. — Jeremy 
Collier. 



Senfuality. 

E are fo incorporated to the de- 
fires of fenfual obje6ts, that we 
feel no reliOi or guft of the fpki- 
tual. It is as if a lion ihould eat 
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hay, or an ox venifon j there is no proportion 
between the objeft and the appetite, till by 
mortification of our firft defires, our wills 
are made fpiritual and our apprehenfions fu- 
pernatural and clarified. For as a cook told 
DioNYsius the Tyrant, the black broth of 
Lacedemon would not do well at Syracufe, 
unleis it be tafted by a Spartan palate ; fo 
neither can the excellencies of Heaven be 
difcerned, but by a fpirit difreliihing the fbt- 
tilh appetites of the world, and accuftomed 
to diviner banquets. And this was myfli- 
cally fignified by the two altars in Solomon's 
Temple ; in the outer court whereof, beafts 
were facrificed, in the inner court an altar of 
incenfe j the firft reprefenting Mortification, 
or flaying of our beaftly appetites ; the fecond 
the offering up our prayers, which are not 
likely to become a plea&nt offertory, unlefs 
our impurities be removed by the atonement 
made by the previous facrifices. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2. Men in general are too partial in favour 
of a fenfual appetite, to take notice of Truth, 
when they have found it. — L'Estrange. 
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Sir Philip Sidney's Laft Words. 

'FTER long* and fevcre flifiering 
from the wound he had received^ 
finding himfelf pafl all hope of re- 
covery, he prepared for death inrith 
the greatefl compofure, and afTembled the 
clergymen of divers nations who were there, 
he made a fiill confeffion of his Chriftian 
faith. The dofing (bene of his life was die 
parting with his brother Sir Robert Sidney 
of whom he took leave in thefe words : 
'* Love my memory, cherifh my friends ; 
their feith to me may aflure you they are 
fincere : but above all, govern your will and 
affections by the will and word of your Cre- 
ator ; in me beholding the end of the world 
and all her vanities. — SirFulkGreville. 

♦ He was wounded on the *ind September 1 585 
at Zutphcn in the Netherlands and died the 17A 
oaober following at Arnhcim — Ed. 
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Slander. 

[LANDER is a fecret propenfity 
of the mind, to think ill of all 
men, and afterwards to utter fuch 
fentiments in fcandalous expref- 
fions. — Theophrastus. 

2. If any one (peak ill of thee, confider 
whether he hath truth on his ftde ; and if 
fb, reform thyfelf, that his cenfures may not 
affedt thee. — Epictetus. 

3. As for thofe terrible names of fe£iaries 
and fchifmatics, which ye have got together, 
we know your manner of fight ; when the 
quiver of your arguments, which is ever 
thin and weakly flored, after the firft brunt 
is quite empty, your courfe is to betake ye 
to your other quiver of flander, wherein lies 
your beft archery. And whom you could 
not move by fophiftical arguing, then you 
think to confute by (candalous mifnaming ; 
thereby inciting the blinder fort of people to 
miflike and deride (bund doArine and good 
Chriftianity, under two or three vile and 
hateful terms. — Milton. 
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4. We ought not to be deje<Sled by the 
flanders and calumnies of bad men ; becauie 
our integrity will be declared by Him who 
cannot err m judgment. — Nelson. 

5. As by flattery a man opens his bofbm 
to his mortal enemy; fo by detradton and 
flander he ihuts the fame to his beft friends. 
—Dr. South. 

: ■ ' - 

Sloth. 

'HE very foul of the flothful does 
efFe£^ually but lie drowfmg in his 
body, and the whole man is fa- 
tally given up to his fenfes. --^ 

L'ESTRANGE. 

2» Sloth is an inlet to diibrder, and makes 
way for' licentioufnefs. People that have 
nothing to do are quickly tired of their own 
company. — Jeremy Collier. 

3. Excess is not the only thing whi^ 
breaks men in their health, and in the com- 
fortable enjoyment of themfelves ; but many 
are brought into a very iU and languifliing 
habit of body, by mere floth ; and iloth is In 
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itfelf, both a great (In, and the caufe of many 
more. — Dr. South. 

Slovenlinefs. 

(LOVENLINESS is a lazy and 
beaflly negligence of a man's own 
perfbn, whereby he becomes (b 
fordid as to be ofFeniive to thofe 
about him. — Theophrastus. 



Sluggi/hnefs. 

T is of great moment to teach the 
mind to (hake oiF its fluggi(hnefs, 
and vigoroufly employ itfelf about 
what Reafbn mall dired. — ^Locice. 



Slumber, 

iROM carelefihefs it will fall into 
flumber, and from a (lumber it 
will fettle into a deep and long 
fleep ; till at laft, perhaps, it will 
fleep itfelf into a lethaj:gy, and that fuch one, 
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that nothing but Hell and Judgment can 
awake it. — Dr. South. 



Smiles. 

iWEET intcrcourfe 
Of looks and fmiles ; for fmiles 

from reafon flow 
To brute denied, and are of love 
the food.—MiLTON. 
2. Of all the appearances of the human 
countenance, methinks a fmile is the moft 
extraordinary. It plays with a furprizing 
agreeablenefe in the eye, breaks out with the 
brighteft diftinAion, and fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. What fun is there 
within us, that (hoots his rays with Gy fudden 
a vigour ? To Jee the foul flafh in the face 
at this rate, one would think would convert 
an atheift. By the way, we may obferve 
that fmiles are much nK>re becoming than 
frowns. This ieems a natural encourage- 
ment to good humour ; as much as to fay, 
if people have a mind to be handfome, they 
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muft not be peevifh and untoward. — ^Jere- 
my Collier. 



Solitude. 

E that is pleafed with folitude muft 
be either a wild beaft or a god. — 
Aristotle. 

2. Eagles fly alone, and they 
are but fheep which always herd together. — 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

3. The Solitude of a youth of genius has 
a local influence ; it is full of his own crea- 
tions of his unmarked paffions and his un- 
certain thoughts.. The titles which he gives 
his favourite haunts, often intimate the bent 
of his mind — ^its employment or its purpofe ; 
as Petrarch called his retreat Linternum^ 
after that of his hero Scipio ; and a young 
poet, from ibme favourite defcription in Cow- 
ley, called a fpot he loved to mufe in ** Cow- 
ley's walk." D'ISRAELI. 

4. Solitude is a good fchool, but the 
world is the beft theatre; the inftitution is 
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beft there, but the practice here ; the wil* 
dernefs hath the advants^ of difcipline, and 
fociety opportunities of perfe£Uon. — ^Jeremy 
Taylor. 

5. It had been hard to have put more 
truth and untruth together, in a few words, 
than in that fpeech, ** Whofoever is deh'ghted 
with folitude is either a wild beaft or a god," 
— Lord Bacon. 

6. Such only can enjov the country, who 
are capable of thinking wnen they are diere : 
then they are prepared for folitude, and in that, 
iblitude IS prepared for them. — Dryden. 

7. You fubjed yourfelf to folitude ; the 
fly enemy that doth feparate a man from well 
doing. — Sir Philip Sidney. 



Soul and Body. 

\Y one had nothing but a foul to 
keep, he need not go to fervice to 
maintain it. But a body is a very 
indigent fort of a thing, it cannot 
fubfift upon Its own growth, but ftands in 
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want of continual fupplies. This circum- 
ftance of eating and drinking, is a cruel 
check upon many a man's dignities, and 
makes him hold his life by a very fervile 
tenure. — ^Jbremy Collier. 
* . ■ ■ ■ 

Spiritual Learning. 

|F fpiritual learning I may fay, that 
the fecrets of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven are not truly and thoroughly 
underftood, but by the Sons of the 
Kingdom \ and by them in feveral degrees 
and to various purpofes. But to evil perfons 
the whole fyftem of this wifdom is indpid 
and flat ; dull as the foot of a rock, and un- 
learned as are the elements of our mother- 
tongue. But fo are mathematics to a Scy- 
thian* boor and mufic to a camel. — ^Jeremy 
Taylor. 

- 

• The learned Prelate, probably alludes to the 
ancient proverb Anacharjis inter Scythos^ meaning 
a fcarce perfon, Anacharfis being the only philofo- 
pher on record, who was a native of that rude 
country. — Ed. 
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Sublimity. 

N refpefl: of God's incomprehen- 
fible fublimity and purity, this is 
alfo true, that God is neither a 
mind nor a fpirit like other ipirtts, 
nor a light fuch as can be feen. — Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

2. Of all the defcriptions I ever read, 
there is no one that feems to me {o awful 
and {6 tremendous, as the defcent of God 
upon Mount Horeb and the amazing phoeno- 
mena that attended it. The pomp pretended 
to by Pagan deities, when fet ofFby the gran- 
deur of Poetry and the magic of numbers. Is 
uncouth, ridiculous and profane. The pro- 
ceffion of Bacchus as defcribed by Ovid {lib. 
iii.) is neither more nor lefs than a downright 
drunken riot, or the brutal p^ime of a dis- 
orderly country wake. The boifterous ex- 
pedition of Neptune, even as painted by the 
great mailer Homer {Iliad xiii.) reprefents 
nothing more auguft than the roaring of 
London bridge, or a rabble of Tea monfters 
frifking in a ftorm. May that famous fpeech 
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of Jupiter {Iliad xviii.) where he maintains 
his fupereminence by {baking Olympus with 
bis imperial nod, and menacing his refra£lory 
oiFspring, in cafe they fhould rebel, though it 
certainly is embelliihed with the utmoft force 
of words and ftretch of art, is, at the beft, 
but a lame and imperfect copy, in the main 
ftrokes of it, from the native majefty of the 
unlaboured profe of the nineteenth chapter 
of Exodus. It muft be admitted, however, 
that our Englifli Poet Milton has, in feve- 
ral places, defcribed the ufual difplay of the 
Divine Majefty in a very magnificent man- 
ner: 

** Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and fmoak to roll 
In dulky wreathes, relu6bint flames, the fight 
Of wratn awak'd : nor with lefs dread the loud 
Etherial trumpet from on high 'gan blow. 
At which command the powers militant. 
That ftood for Heaven, in mighty quadrate joined 
Of union irrefiftible, movM on 
In nience their bright legions, to the found 
Of inftrumental harmony." 

Again, 

** He on his impious foes right onward drove 
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Gloomy as night : under his burning wheels 
The ftedfaft Empyrean (hoots throughout. 
All but the throne of God," 

And again, 

*' He ended, and the fun gave Hgnal high 
To the bright minifter that watcn'd ; he blew 
His trumpet, heard on Oreb, ilnce perhaps 
When God defcended, and perhaps once more 
To found the general doom." 

Par. Lost. Lib. vi. and ». 

Stackhouse. 



Succefs. 

[UCCESS produces confidence 
confidence relaxes indufby^ .and 
negligence ruins that reputatioa 
which accuracy had raifed.— Da» 
Johnson. 

2. He that would relifh fuccefs to a good 
purpofe, fhould keep his paflions cool, and 
his expedlations low ; and then, it is poiSble 
that his fortune might exceed his fancy ; for 
an advantage always rifes by furprize, and is 
almofl always doubled by being unlocked for. 
— Jeremy Collier. 
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3. An opinion in the fuccefe of a work, 
is as neceilaiy to found a purpofe of under- 
taking it, as the authority of commands or 
the perfualivenefs of promifes. — Dr. Ham- 
mond. 



Sudden Death. 

ilNCE God hath not told us we 
(hall not die fuddenly, is it not 
certain he intended we Ihould 
prepare for fudden death, as well 
as againft death clothed in any other circum- 
ftances ? Fabius Pictor was choked with 
a hair in a mefs of milk, Anacreon with a 
raifin, Cardinal Colonna with figs crufted 
with ice, Adrian the fourth with a fly, 
Drusus Pompeius with a pear, Domitius 
Afsr, Quintilianus* tutor with a full cup, 
Casimir the fecond. King of Polonia, with 
a little draught of wine, Amurath with a 
full goblet, Tarquinius Priscus with a fifh 
bone. For as foon as a man is born, that 
which in nature only remains to him, is to 
die ; and if we diflFer in the way or time of 
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our abode, or the manner of our exitj yet we 
are even at laft : and fince it is not deter- 
mined by a natural caufe, which way we 
ihall go, or at what age ; a wife man wiU 
fiippofe himfelf always upon his death-bed ; 
and fuch fuppofition is like making his Will, 
he is not nearer death for making it, but he 
is the readier for it when it comes. 

Saint Jerome (aid wdl ; ** he deferves not 
the name of a Chriftian, who will live in that 
ftate of life, in which he would not die:** 
and indeed it is a great venture to be in an 
evil ftate of life ; becaufe every minute of it 
hath a danger. And therefore a fucceffion 
of actions, m every one of which he may as 
well perifh as efcape, is a boldnefs that hath 
no mixture of wifdom or probable venture. 
How many perfbns have died in the midft of 
an z& of fport, or at a merry meeting? 
Grimcaldus a Lombard king, died with 
(hooting a pigeon, Thales the Miledan in 
the theatre, Lucia the fifter of Aurelius the 
Emperor playing with her little fon was 
wounded in the breaft with a needle and 
died. Benno Bifliop of Adelberg, with 
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great ceremony and joy confecrating St. 
Michael's church, was crowded to death by 
the people ; fo was the Duke of Saxony 
at the inauguration of * Albert L The great 
lawyer fBALDUS playing with a little dog 
was bitten upon the lip, inftantly grew mad 
and periihed. Charles the eighth of France 
feeing certain men play at tennis-court 
fwooned and recovered not. Henry the 
fecond was killed running at tilt ; Ludovico 
Borgia with riding the great horfe, and the 
old Syracufan Archimedes was flain by a 
rude foldier, as he was making diagrams in 
the iand, which was his greateft pleafure. 
How many men have died laughing, or in the 
ecftafies of a great joy ? J Phillipides the 
comedian, and Dionysius the tyrant of Si- 
cily, died with joy at the news of a viftory,§ 
DiAGORAS of Rhodes and Chilon the phi- 
lofopher, expired in the embraces of their 



* CranziuSy Lib. iii. Cap. 51. 
f Matthiolus, in Diofcorides 
J Plin. Lib. vii. cap. 53. 
§ Cicero. Tufc. quasft. i. 
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fons crowned with an 01)rmpic laurel.* Po- 
LYCRITA Maxia, being faluted the &viour- 
efe of her country ; Marcus Jovius when 
the Senate decreed him honours ; the £m* 
pcrorf Conrad the fecond, when he tri- 
umphed after the Conqueft of Italy, had a 
joy bigger than their heart, and their fancy 
iwelled it till they burft and died. Death 
can enter in at any door; Philistion of 
Nice, died with exceffive laughter, fb did the 
poet Philemok, being provoked to it only 
by feeing an afs eat figs. And the number 
of peribns who have been found fuddenly 
dead in their beds is lb great, that it engs^es 
many to a more certain and regular devotion 
for their compline, fo it were well it were 
purfued to the utmoft intention of God ; 
that is, that all the parts of reli^on (hould, 
with zeal and ailiduity, be entertained and 
finiflied, that as it becomes wife men^ we 
never be furpria^ed with that which we are 
fure will fome time or other happen. A 



• Plut. et Gell. dc iUuft. mulier. 

t CUSPINIAN. 



k. 
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great general in Italy, at the (lidden death of 
Alphonzo of Ferrara, and Ludovico Cor- 
BiNELLi, at the fight of the fad accident 
upon Henry II. of France, before mentioned, 
turned religious and did what Grod intended 
in thofe deaths. It concerns us to be curious 
of finde a£lions, becauie even in thofe fliorter 
periods we may expire and find our graves. 
But if the ftate of life be contradi£lory to 
our hopes of Heaven, it is like affronting a 
cannon before a beleagured town a month 
together. It is a contempt of (afety and a 
rendering all reaibn ufelefs and unprofitable. 
But he only ^s wife, who having made death 
familiar to him by expedation and daily ap- 
prehenfion, does at all inftants go forth to 
meet it. The wife virgins went forth to 
meet the bridegroom, for they were ready. 
Excellent therefore is the advice of the fon 
of Sirach,* ** ufe phyfic or ever thou be fick ; 
before judgment examine thyfelF, and in the 
day of vifitation thou (halt find mercy. Hum- 
ble thyfelf before thou be fick, and in the 

* Ecclus. xviii. 19, et feq. 
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time of fins (how repentance ; let nothing 
hinder thee to pay tiiy vows in due time, 
and defer not until death to be juftified." — 
Jeremy Taylor. 



mm 



Superjiition. 

HERE is fuperftition in {hunning 
fuperftition, and he that diidains 
to follow Religion in the open 
and trodden path, may chance to 
lofe his way in the tracklefe wilds of experi- 
ment or in the obfcure labyrinths of (pecu- 
lation.— Lord Bacon. 



Su/picion. 

lUSPICION difpofes kings to Tj^ 
ranny and hufbands to Jealoufy. 
— Lord Bacon. 
2. Suspicions among thoughts 
are like bats amongft birds, they ever fly to 
twilight; they are to be repreffed, or, at 
leaft, well-guarded, for they cloud the mind. 
— Ibid. 
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,f. Swearing. 

u rt^TA^aKp ^Ij j^gj^ ^ philofopher fhould be 

no fwearer ; for an oath, which is 

the end of controverfies in law, 

cannot determine any here, where 

Reafon only muft induce. — oiR Thomas 

Browne. 

2. Take not His name, who made thy 
tongue, in vain 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe. 

Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 

Talents mi/placed. 

AINLY is wit lavifhed upon fugi- 
tive topics 5 little can Architec- 
ture fecure duration if the ground 
is felfe.— Dr. Johnson. 





Talk. 

OW cometh it to pafe, that Caefar's 
and Cicero's Talk is fo natural 
and plain, and Salluft's writmg {o 
artificial and dark, when all three 
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lived at one time ? I will freely tell you my 
fancy herein. Surely Cae£ir and Cicero, 
befide a fingular prerogative of natural elo- 
quence given unto them by God ; both two, 
by ufe of life, were daily orators among the 
common people, and greateft counfellors in 
the Senate-houfe ; and therefore gave them- 
felves to ufe fiich fpeeches as the meaneft 
(hould well underftand, and the wifeft beft 
allow : following carefully that good counfel 
of Ariftotie, Loquendum ad multi^ fapiendum 
ut pauci. — Roger Ascham. 

2. It is a difficult thing to talk to the 
purpofe, and to put life and perfpicuity into 
our difcourfes. — Jeremy Collier. 



Temperance. 

^EWARE of fiich food as perfuades 

a man, though he be not hungry, 

to eat them; and thofe liquors 

that will prevail with a man to 

drink them, when he is not thirfty. — So- 




crates. 
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2. Make Temperance thy companion, fo 
fhall health fit on thy brow. — Dodsley. 

3. Observe 
The rule of not too much ; by temperance 

taught 
In what thou eat'ft and drink'ft ; feeking 

firom thence 
Due nourifhment, not gluttonous delight. — 

Milton. 

4« Temperance, that virtue without 

pride and fortune without envy, gives health 

of body and tranquillity of mind ; the beft 

fuardian of youth and fupport of old age. -* 
m William Temple, 
5. Temperance keeps the fenfes clear 
and unembarrafTed, and makes them feize 
the obje£t with more keennefs and fatis&c- 
tion. It appears with life in the face, and 
decorum in the perfon; it gives you the 
command of your head, fecures your health 
and preferves you in a condition tor bufinefs. 
-^Jeremy Collier, 
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Temples to the Deity. 

'HE Heaven is my throne and 
the earth is my footftool, where 
is the houfe that ye build unto 
me?"* All civilized nations 
dwell in houfes : thence the idea naturally 
arofe in the minds of men to build a Houfe 
for God, in which they can adore Him and 
feek Him, both in their fears and in their 
hopes. Nothing indeed, can be more con- 
foling to the hearts of men, than to aiTemble 
in one place, where they all with one accord, 
give utterance to thofe fupplications ^^hich 
their wants and a fenfe of their weakneis 
didlate. — De Montesquieu. 

2. God has created me, God is within 
me, I carry him about everywhere. Shall I 
defile him with obfcene thoughts, unjuft ac- 
tions, or infamous defires ? My duty is to 
thank God for every thing, to praife him for 
every thing \ and to thank, praife and ferve 



* Ifaiah Ixvi. i. 



him continually while I have life. — Epic- 

TETUS. 

3. '' Know ye not that ye are the Tem- 
ple of Grod and that the fpirit of God dwelleth 
in you."* — St. Paul. 

4. Most facrilegious murther hath broke 

ope, 
The Lord's anointed Temple, and ftole 

thence 
The life o* th' Building. — Shakspeare. 



Temporal Ends. 

fALL not every temporal end a 
defiling of the intention, but only 
when it contradifts the ends of 
God, or when it is principally in- 
tended ; for fometimes a temporal end is 
part of our duty ; and flich are all the aflions 
of our calling. — Jeremy Taylor. 

* I Cor. iii. 16. 
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The number Ten, 

EN hath been extolled as contain- 
ing even, odd, long and plain, 
quadrate and cubical numbers; 
and Ariftotle obferved, that Bar- 
barians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration 
unto ten. — Sir Thomas Brown. 



mm 



Thought. 

HOUGHT, if tranflated truly, 
cannot be loft in another lan- 
guage ; but the words that con- 
vey it to our apprehenfion, which 

are the image and ornament of that thought,' 

may be fo ill-chofen as to make it appear 

unhandfome. — Dryden. 

2. One may often find as much thought 

on the reverfe of a medal as in a canto of 

Spenfer. — Addison. 



mm 
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Tim. 

IME is like a river, in which me- 
tals and folid fubftances are funk, 
^ while chaiF and ftraws fwim upon 
the furface. — Lord Bacon. 

2. Time, which coniifteth of parts, can 
be no part of infinite duration or of eternity ; 
for then there would be an infinite time paft 
to-day, which to-morrow would be more 
than infinite. Time is one thing and infinite 
duration is another. — Grew. 

3* This confideration of duration, as (et 
out by certain periods, and marked by cer- 
tain meafures or epochs, is that which mod 
properly we call Time. — Locke. 

4. We may gain the idea of Time or du- 
ration, by refledling on that train of thoughts 
which fucceed one another in our minds. 
That for this reafon, when we fleep foundly 
without dreaming, we have no perception of 
time or of the length of it whilft we fleep ; 
and that the moment wherein we leave ofF 
to think till the moment we begin to think 
again, feems to have no diftance. And fo I 
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doubt not but it would be to a waking man, 
if it were poflible for him to keep only one 
idea in his mind without variation atid the 
fuccef&on of others : and we fee that one 
who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
thing fo as to take but little notice of the 
fucceffion of ideas that pais in his. mind 
whilft he is taken up with that earneft con- 
templation, lets flip out of his account a 
good part of that duration, and thinks that 
time fliorter than it is. — Ibid. 

5. The anfwer to one who aflced. What 
is Time? w3S^Ji non rogas intelligo ; that is, 
the more I think of Time die lefs I und^r- 
ftand it, might perfuade one that Time whidi 
reveals all other things, is itfelf not to be 
difcovered. — Ibid. 

6. It is poflible that fome creatures may 
think half an hour as long as a thouiand 
years ; or look upon that fpace of duration, 
which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, 
a month, or a whole age^ — Perb Mai.£- 

BRANCHE. 
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Timidity. 

CONFESS that I am exceedingly 
timorous ; for I dare not do an 
evil thing. — Xenophanes. 




Titles. 

S Virtue is the moft reafonable and 
genuine fource of Honour, we 
exped to find in titles an intima- 
tion of fome particular merit that 
ihould recommend men to the high ftations 
which they pofTefs. Holinefs is afcribed to 
the Pope ; Majefty to Kings ; Serenity, or 
mildnefs of temper to Princes ^ Excellence 
or perfedion to Ambafladors ; Grace to 
Archbifhops ; Honour to Peers ; Worfhip 
or venerable behaviour to Magiftrates ; and 
Reverence, which is of the fame import as 
the former, to the inferior Clergy. The 
death-bed (hows the emptinefs of titles in a 
true light. A poor difpirited finner lies trem- 
bling under the apprehenfions of the ftate he 
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is entering on ; and is aiked by a grave at- 
tendant how his Holinefe does ? Another 
hears himfelf addrefled under the title of 
Highnefs or Excellency, who lies under fiich 
mean circumftances of mortality, as appear, 
almoft, a difgrace to human nature. Titles 
at fuch a time, look rather like infults and 
mockery than refpeft. The truth is. Ho- 
nours are not, in this world, under fufficient 
regulation; true quality is frequently n^- 
lected, virtue oppreffed and vice triumphant. 
The laft Day will reSify this difafter, and 
aiHgn to every one a ftation fuitable to the 
dignity of his charafler ; ranks will then be 
adjuftedand precedencyfetright. — Addison. 

2. Man over men 

He made not Lord : fuch title to himfelf 
Referving. — Milton. 

^ran/migration of Science. 

CANNOT better compare the 
tranfmigrations of fcience and art, 
than to the circulation of the blood : 
and I forefee that they will one 





time or another forfake England France and 
Germany, and fettle among uSj for many 
ages, to return into Greece, their firft abode. 
— Peter the Great. 

Tranjlafion. 

:HOSOEVER wifhes to tranflate 
a work faithfully, muft avoid ren- 
dering it literally, and muft not 
be tied down by the too anxious 
ftudy to .adhere to the precife wording of the 
origmal. He fhould, on the contrary, feize 
upon the precife meaning of entire fentences, 
and then render that meaning in fuch phrafes 
as are moft in accordance with the idiom 
and genius of the language in which he is 
writing. — Maimonides. 

2. No tranflation our own country ever 
yet produced, hath come up to that of the 
Old and New Teftament; and I am per- 
fuaded that the tranflators of the Bible were 
mafters of an Englifh ftyle much fitter for 
that work than any we fee in our prefent 
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writings ; the which is owing to the iimpli- 
city that runs through the whole, — Hid, 



Tranfubftantiation. 

OW is a Romanift prepared eafily 
to iwallow, not only againft all 
probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his fenfes, the do6brine 
of tranfubftantiation I — Locke. 

2, The fubftance of the body of Chrift 
was not everywhere feen, nor cud it every- 
where (uiFer death ; everywhere it could not 
be entombed; it is not everywhere now, 
being exalted into Heaven. — Dr. Hooker. 

3. CoNsuBSTANTiATioN,* and above aK 
the Papiftical dodrine of tranfubftantiation, 
or rather anthropophs^, for it deferves no 
better name, are irreconcileable, not only 
with reaibn and common fenfe, and the ha* 
bits of mankind, but with the teftimony of 

^" ■ - - - _ _ ■ 

* The Lutherans hold confubftantlation 5 an error 
Andecd, but not mortal.— 2'. M^ 
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Scripture, with the nature and end of a Sa* 
crament, with the analogy of baptifm, with 
the ordinary forms of language, with the 
human nature of Chrift, and, finally, with 
the ftate of glory in which he is to remain 
till the day of Judgment. — Milton. 

Travel. 

|RAVEL in the younger fort is a 
part of education ; in the elder a 
part of experience. — Lord Ba- 
con. 

2. He that travelleth a country before he 
hath fome entry into the language, goeth to 
fchool, and not to travel. — Ibid, 

3. In thofe vernal feafons of the year, 
when the air is calm and pleafant, it were an 
injury and fullennefs againft nature, not to 
go out and fee her riches, and partake in her 
rejoicings with heaven and earth. I fhould 
not therefore be a perfuader to them* of 
ftudying much then, after two or three years 

* His pupils. 
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that they have laid their grounds, but to ride 
out in companies with prudent and ftaid 
guides, to all quarters of the land, learning 
and obferving all places of ftrength, all com- 
modities of building and of foil for towns and 
tillage, harbours and ports for trade ; (bme- 
times taking fea as far as to our navy, to 
learn there alfo what they can on the prac- 
tical knowledge of failing and of fea fight. 
Thefe ways would try all their peculiar gifts 
of nature ; and if there were any fecret ex- 
cellence among them, would fetch it out, 
and give it fair opportunities to advance it- 
felf by, which could not but mightily redound 
to the good of the nation, and bring into 
fafhion again thofe old admired virtues and 
excellencies, with far more advantage, now 
in this puri^ of Chriflian knowledge. But 
if they defire to fee other countries at three 
or four and twenty years of age, not to learn 
principles, but to enlarge experience and to 
make wife obfervations, they will by that 
time, be fuch as fhall deferve the regard and 
honour of all men where they pafs, and the 
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fbciety and friendihip of thofe in all places^ 
w^ho are beft and moil eminent, and, perhaps, 
then other nations will be glad to viflt us for 
their breeding, or elfe to imitate us in their 
own country. — Milton. 

4. Cic£R0 did not fet out on his travels 
until he had completed his education at home i 
and after he had acquired, in his own coun* 
try, whatever was proper to form a worthy 
citizen and magiftrate of Rome, he was con- 
firmed by a maturity of age and reafon, 
againft the imprefHons of vice. In a tour 
the moft delightful of the world, he faw every- 
thing that could entertain a curious traveller j 
yet ftayed nowhere any longer than his be- 
nefit, not his pleafure detained him. By his 
previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, 
he was able to compare them with thofe of 
other cities, and to bring back with him 
whatever he found ufeful, either to his counr 
try or himfelf. He was lodged wherever he 
came, in the houfes of the great and eminent, 
not fo much for their birth and wealth, as 
for their virtue, knowledge and learning. 
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Thefe he made the conftant companions of 
his travels. It is therefore, no wonder, that 
he brought back every accomplifhment that 
could improve and adorn a man of fenfe. •— 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. 

5. I AM of opinion that Travels belong 
to Hiftory and not to Romance. I have, 
therefore, not defcribed countries as more 
beautiful than they appeared to me ; I have 
not reprefented their inhabitants more virtu- 
ous nor more wicked than I found them. — 
Count de Volney. 

6. It is not uncommon to meet with tra- 
vellers, who are ignorant of many things in 
their own country, with which they might be 
acquainted without difficulty. The French 
are remarkable for this defeft, and the En- 
glifli are far from being exempt from it. 
Too many of our countrymen, who go 
abroad, are unacquainted; not only with 
places remote from that in which they were 
born or educated, but with many things, to 
which they had it in their power to be fa- 
miliarized from their infancy. An Englifli- 
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man once difcovered very great furprize, 
when he was informed at Rome, that the 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in Lon- 
don, was one of the moft elegant Specimens 
of modern architedure. Such ignorance ex- 
pofes the traveller to the ridicule and, per- 
haps, contempt of intelligent foreigners ; and 
may induce him to exprefs his admiration 
even of inferior productions abroad, where 
he may be informed that finer fpecimens of 
art are to be feen in his own country.— 
Henry Kett. 



Travelling Companions. 

iU C H of the fuccefs to be derived 
from travel depends on the choice 
of the tutor or Travelling Com- 
panion. He fhould be a grave 
refpeflable man of a mature age. A very 
young man or a man of levity, however 
great his merit, learning or ingenuity will 
not be proper; becaufe he will not have 
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that natural authority and perfbnal dignity 
that will command attention and obedience. 
A grave and good man will watch over the 
morals and religion of his pupil; both of 
which are, according to the prefent * mode 
of condudling travel, commonly ihaken from 
the bafis and levelled with the duft, before 
the end of the peregrination. A tutor of 
chara£ler and principle will refolve to bring 
his pupil home, if it be poffible, not worfe in 
any refpeft than he was on his departure.— 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox. 

2. It is vainly expefted by parents, that 
the authority of a travelling tutor will be 
fufficient to prevent the indifcretion of their 
fon, and confine his attention to the proper 
objeSs of improvement, but admitting every 
tutor to be a Mentor, every pupil may not 
be a Telemachus. — Henry Kett. 

3. In your travels thefe documents I will 
give you, not as mine but hisf pnu^ces. 

* About 1794. 

t His brother the accomplifhed Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Seek the knowledge of the eftate of every 
prince, court and city that you pais through. 
Addrefs yourfelf to the company to learn 
this of the elder fort, and yet neglect not the 
younger. By the one you will gather learn- 
ing, wifdom and knowledge : by the other 
acquaintance, languages and exercife. This 
he efFedually obierved, with great gain of 
underftanding. — Sir Henry Sidney. 



Triunity of Jujiice. 

^Y a threefold juftice the world has 
been governed from the begin- 
ning: by a juftice Natural^ by 
which the parents and elders of 
^milies governed their children; in which 
the obedience was called natural piety. 
Again by a juftice Divine^ drawn from the 
laws of God ; and the obedience was called 
conicience : and laftly, by a juftice Civile be- 
gotten by both the former ; and the obedi- 
ence to which we call duty. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 
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Triunittes of Poetry. 

I HE three excellencies of Poetry, 
are fimpUcity of language, fimpU- 
city of fubje<^, and limpUcity of 
invention. 

The three indifpenfable purities of Poetry, 
are pure truth, pure language and pure man- 
ners. 

Three things muft be avoided in Poetry, 
the frivolous, the obfcure and the (iiperfluous. 

Three things all Poetry fliould be 5 tho- 
roughly erudite, thoroughly animated and 
thoroughly natural. 

The three primary requifites of poetic Ge- 
nius, are an eye that can fee nature, a heart 
that can feel nature and a refolution that 
dares follow nature. 

The three things that conftitute a Poet; 
genius, knowledge and impulfe. 

The three foundations of Genius, the gjft 
of God, man's exertion and the events of 
life. 
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The three indifpenfables of Genius, are 
underftanding, feeling and perfeverance. 

The three things that enrich Genius, are 
contentment of mind, the cherifhing of good 
thoughts and exercifing the memory. — 

SOUTHEY. 



True Courage. 

I RUE courage is the refiilt of rea- 
ibning. A brave mind is always 
impregnable. Refolution lies 
more in the* head than in the 
veins, and a juft fenfe of honour and of in- 
famy, of duty and of religion, will carry us 
further than all the force of mechanifm. — 
Jeremy Collier. 
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True Riches. 

'HE man that would be truly rich, 
muft not increafe his fortune, but 
retrench his deflres. — Seneca. 
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True Morality. 

N morality there are books enough 
writ both by ancient and modern 
philofophers ; but the morality of 
the Gofpel doth fo exceed them 
all, that to give a man a full knowledge of 
true morality^ I (hall fend him to no other 
book than the New Teftament. — Locke. 

Truth. 

RUTH is the offspring of unbro- 
ken meditations and of thoughts 
often revifed and correfted. — 

WOLLASTON. 

2. Truth is the band of union and the 
bails of human happinefe. Without this 
virtue there is no reliance upon language, qo 
confidence in friendfhip, no fecurity in pro- 
mifes and oaths. — ^Jeremy Collier. 

3. Truth is the joining or feparating of 
figns, as the things fignified agree or difagree. 
— Locke. 

u ^'n7^^\ precipitancy of difputation, and 
the Itir and noife of paiTions that ufually at- 
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tend it, muft needs be prejudicial to Truth ; 
for its calm infinuations can no more be 
heard in fuch a buftle, than a whiftle among 
a crowd of failors in a ftorm. — Glanville, 

Tuition. 

^HEN fo much of true life is put 
into them, iBreely talk with them 
about what moft delights them ; 
that they may perceive that thofe 
under whofe tuition they are, are not ene- 
mies to their (atisfaflion. — Locke. 

2. No fcience is fpeedily learned by the 
nobleft genius without tuition. 

Dr. Watts. 




Tully and Ttllotfon^ on the Immortality 

of the Soul. 

|ULLY, the chief Philofopher a- 
mong the Romans, expreiTeth 
himfelf with a good degree of 
confidence on the Immortality of 
the foul. He argues for it in feveral parts of 
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his works, but particularly in his book df 
SeneSfute^ he declares his own opinion of it, 
where, fpeaking to Scipio and Laelius he 
lays, " I do not fee why I may not adven- 
ture to declare free to you, what my thoughts 
are concerning Death ; and perhaps I may 
difcern better than others what it is, becaufe 
I am now by reafon of my age not for from 
it. I believe," fays he, " that the Fathers, 
thofe eminent perfons and my particular 
friends are ftill alive, and that they live the 
life which only deferves the name of life." 
And afterward, " Nee me folum ratio ae dif- 
putatio impulit ut ita crederem^ fed nohilitas 
etiamfummorumphilofophorum et authoritas ;^^ 
^^ nor has reafon only and difputation brought 
me to this belief, but the famous judgment 
and authority of the chief Philofophers." 
And having mentioned Pythagoras, Socrates 
and Plato, he breaks out into this rapture, 
*' Oh prreclarum diem quum in illud animorum 
concilium catumque proficifcar et cum ex hac 
turba et colluvione difcedam!^^ "Oh glorious 
day, when I fhall go unto the great council 
and aflembly of fpiHts, when I (hall go out 
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of this tumult and confliiion, and quit the 
fink of this world, when I fhall be gathered 
to all thofe brave fpirits, who have left this 
world and meet with Cato, the greateft and 
beft of mankind ! " What could a Chriftian 
almoft fay with more ecftafy ? And he con- 
cludes, ^od ft in hoc erro^ quod animos 
hominum tmmortales ejfe credam^ libent errOy 
nee mihi hunc errorem quo deledfor^ dum vivo^ 
extorqueri volo : Jin mortuus^ ut quidam minuti 
philojophi cenfentj nihil fentiam non vereor 
ne hunc errorem meum mortui phikfiphi irri' 
deant. '' But if after all I am miftaken 
herein, I am well pleafed with my error, 
which I would not willingly part with whilft 
I live : and if after my death, as (bme little 
philofophers fuppofe, I (hall be deprived of 
all fenfe, I have no fear of being expofed and 
laughed at by them, for this my miftake, in 
the other world." 

Thus you fee what affurahce the heathens 
had of tnis principle, and that there was a 
general inclination and propenfion in them 
to the belief of it ; and as it was not firmly 
and upon good grounds believed among the 
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common people ; fo neither was it doubted 
ofor called in queftion among them. Among 
the philofophers it was a matter of great un- 
certainty, being ftiffly denied by fome, doubt- 
ed of by others ; and thofe who were moft 
inclinable to the entertainment of it, do ra- 
ther exprefs their defires and hopes of it, 
than their full affurance concerning it. 

Archbishop Tillotson. 




Tyranny. 

O WER, unlefs managed with gen- 
tlenefs and difcretion, does but 
make a man the more hated. No 
intervals of good humour, no 
ftarts of bounty will atone for tyranny and 
oppreffion. — Jeremy Collier. 

2. It is ftrange to fee the unmanlike cru- 
elty of mankind, who, not content with their 
tyrannous ambition to have brought the 
others' virtuous patience under them, think 
their mafterhood nothing without doing in- 
jury to them. — Sir Philip Sidney. 
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UR great ethic fabler, Gay, in his 
admirable expoiition in ^' the man 
and the flea** that "every thing 
alive is vain," afks, 

** Does not the hawk all fowls Ainrey 
As deftined only for his prey ? 
And do not tyrants, prouder things. 
Think men were bom as flaves to kings ?** 

And in a manner worthy of the beft pe- 
riods of ancient or modem literature, our 
Brltifh Jotham admonifhes fenators and in- 
flru£ts all; and illuftrates a clafs, by the 
backfliding crab, who from his hide-bound 
(hell exclaims, 

** Nature is too profufe, fays he, 
Who gave all thefe to pleafure me 1 ** 



and another, like the flimy, all-defiling fhail, 

** When bordVing pinks and rofes bloom 
And every garden breathes perfume. 
When peaches glow with funny dyes, 
Like Laura*s cheek, when blufhes rife,** etc. 
** The fnail looks roimd on flower and tree. 
And cries, All thefe were made for me/* 
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As one of thofe human fnails, that crawl 
in and beflime the faireft fruits whilft yet 
unripe, and poifon the faireft blofToms^ even 
in the bud, whifpered in the ear of a '' Royal 
imp of fame" at a Drawing room, whereat 
the proud and virtuous matrons of the Bri- 
tifh Court, were prefendng their young and 
beauteous daughters, on their entering the 
world of diftinftion, to their Sovereign's 
Queen; an obfervation not unlike that of 
the reptile in the fable, but not quite fo felf- 
ifli, for the human reptile ufed the perfonal 
pronoun, duaiiter. 

The Britifh fabler then, foaring above 

animal nature, reproves e*en 

** Man, the moft conceited creature. 

As from a cliff he caft his eyes 

And viewed the Teas and arched (kies ; 

The fun was funk beneath the main ; 

The moon and all the flany train. 

Hung the vaft vault of Heav'n, The man 

His contemplation thus began. 

When I behold this glorious fliow. 

And the wide watery world below. 

The fcaly people of the main. 

The beafts that range the wood or plain. 

The wmg'd mhabitants of air. 
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The day, the night, the various year. 
And know all thefe, by Heaven defigned 
As gifts to pleafure human kind, 
I cannot raife my worth too high. 
Of what vast consb(^bnce am I ! 

Not of th^ importance you fuppofe. 
Exclaims a Flea upon his nofe : 
Be humble, learn thyfelf to fcan. 
Know, pride was never made for man. 
*Tis vanity that fwelb thy mind. 
What ? Heaven and eartn for i^ee defignM ! 
For i^ee ! made only for our need 
That more important Fleas might feed.^* 

Editor. 

2. Vanity is rather a mark of humility 
than pride. Vain men delight in telling 
what honours have been done them, what 
great company they have kept and the like ; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe ho- 
nours were more than their due, and fuch 
as their friends would not believe if they had 
not been told : whereas a man truly proud 
thinks the honours below his merit and 
fcorns to boaft. — Swift. 

3. Were it not ftrange if God ihould 
have made fuch a ftore of elorious creatures 
on earth, and leave them all to be confumed 
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in fecular vanity, allowing none but the bafer 
fort to be employed in his own fervice. — 
Hooker. 

4* There is no follv like vain-glory, nor 
any thing more ridiculous than for a vain 
man to be always boafting of himfelf. 

L*ESTRANGE. 

5. *Tis an old maxim in the (chools 
That vanity's the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condefcend to take a bit. — Swift. 

6. Vanity is a ftrong temptation to ly- 
ing; it makes people magnify their merit, 
over-flourifh their family, and tell ftrange 
ftories of their intereft and acquaintance. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

7. Whether it were out of the fiime 
vanity which poiTefTed all thofe learned phi- 
lofophers and poets, that Plato alfo pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors' names, 
thofe things which he had read in the Scrip- 
tures ; or fearing the feverity of the Areo- 
pagites and the example of his mafter So- 
crates, I cannot judge. — Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 
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Vanity in Drefs. 

HE vanity of loving fine clothes 
and new fafhions, and valuing 
ourfelves by them, is one of the 
moft childilh pieces of folly that 
can be. — Sir Matthew Hale. 

2. No man is eftecmed for gay ^ments,' 
but by fools and women. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

3. Some of the manly fex amongft us, are 
fo effeminate, that they would rather have 
the commonwealth out of order than their 
hair J they are more folicitous about trim- 
ming and fprucing up their heads than they 
are of their health, or of the fefety of the 
public ; and are more anxious to be fine than 
virtuous. — Seneca. 

4. For a man to be &ntaftic and effemi- 
nate in attire, is unpardonable. It is next to 
Sardanapalus's fpinning among women. To 
fuch I would fay. Art thou not afhamed, 
when Nature hath made thee a Man, to 
make thyfelf a woman. — Stob-sus. 
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5. This is a childifh and fbolifh vice, es- 
pecially in a man, and argues great weaknefs 
and fhallownefi of judgment. For it is here 
as in Heraldiy, thofe fcutcheons and coats 
of armoury that have the moft colours are 
generally tne lefs honourable. According to 
the true and impartial eftimate of things, a 
great variety and profiifenefs of ornaments 
are badges of diigrace and difhonour, and 
they proclaim the emptinefs and vanity of 
thofe that wear them and delight in them. 
Such perfbns, for the moft part, are com- 
monly men of no worth : herein refembling 
Tulips, which are ufeleis and unprofitable 
vegetables for the life of man. — Dr. John 
Edwards, 1698. 

6. Ornaments become vicious, though 
not fo in themfelves, by being fpotted with 
Pride and Vanity, and a haughty Mind. — 
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FeileJ truths ^ 

|HE Jews, by adhering to the let- 
ter of the Law, were mifled into 
unbelief. And, even k^ the infir 
del, refling in the mere contem- 
plation of. natural enecfts, fails to reco^ize 
the great Creative Caufe of all. The Jews, 
Ukewife, thus faw in Chrift a mere man, 
without recognizing the higher nature in 
Him. All are in a veil which conceal God 
— the Chriftian muft recognize him in all. 

Pascal. 



Virtue. 

[ELIGION, or Virtue, in a large 
fenfe, includes duty to God and 
to our neighbour ; but in a pro- 
per fenfe. Virtue fignifies duty to- 
wards men, and Religion duty to God. — 
Dr. Isaac Watts. 

2. Virtue is the folid good, which tutors 
fhould not only read lectures and talk of, but 
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the labour and 2Ut of education (hould fiir- 
nifh the mind with and faften there. — ^Locke 



IXEN or Fix^n is the name of a 
fhe-fox: otherwife applied to a 
woman whofe nature and condi- 
tion is thereby compared to a 
(he-fox. — Verstegan. 





Voltair^s Laji Words. 

OLTAIRE was fertile and ele- 
gant, his obfervations are very 
acute, yet he often betrays great 

- ^ ^ ignorance, when he treats on fub- 

je<as of ancient learning. Madame de Tal- 
mond once (aid to him, " I think, Sir, that 
a philofbpher fhould never write but with the 
endeavour to render mankind left wicked and 
unhappy than they are. Now you do quite 
the contrary; you are always writing againft 
that Religion which alone is able to reftrain 
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wickednefs and to afford us confblation un- 
der misfortunes." Voltaire was much ftruck, 
and excufed himfelf by laying, that he only 
wrote for thofe who were of the fame opinion 
as himfelf. Tronchin * aiTurcd his friends 
that Voltaire died in ereat agonies of mind. 
** I die forfaken by gods and men," exclaimed 
he, in thofe awful moments, when Truth 
will force its way. '* I wifh " added Tron- 
chin ** that thofe who had been perverted by 
his writings had been prefent at his death ; 
it was a fight too horrid to fupport." — Wil- 
liam Seward. 



* M. Tronchin was one of the moft celebrated 
phyiicians of the eighteenth century. He was bom 
at Geneva, matemdly related to Lord Bolingbroke, 
educated in England and patronized by his noble 
relative. He ftudied at Cambridge, became pupil 
to Boerhave at Leyden, pra£^ifed Uiere and in Am- 
fterdam. After much travel and pra^ice he fettled 
in Paris under the patronage of the Duke of Orleans, 
and became intimately acquainted with Voltaire. 
J. J. Rouifeauy Diderot, Thomas, and other philo- 
fophers and men of letters, who have amply cele- 
brated in their writings his talents and virtues. — £ii. 
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Unnecejfary Chains. 

;HEN *Meletius Bifliop of An- 
tioch vifited the diocefes of Syria, 
and the feveral religious perfons 
famous for fevere undertakings; 
efpying that Simeon Stylites dwelt upon a 
pillar and had bound his leg thereto with a 
flrong chain of iron, fent for a fmith, cauied 
it to be knocked off and faid, ^' to a man 
that loves God his mind is a fufficient chain." 
For the loads of voluntary aufterities raflily 
undertaken makes religion a burden, when 
their firft heats expire ; and their vows 
which are intended to fecure the praftice 
and perpetuate the piety, are but the opca- 
fions of an aggravate crime ; and the vow 
does not fecure the piety, but the wearinefs 
and fatiety of the duty tempts to the break- 
ings of the vow, or, at leaft makes the man 
impatient when he cannot perfift with con- 
tent, nor with fafety.— Jeremy Taylor. 
2. We read of a virtuous lady that de- 



• Theod. Hift. Ecclcr Lib. 1. Ch. 4. 
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fired of St. Athanafius to procure for her, 
out of the number of widows fed firom the 
ecclefiaftical corban, an old woman, morofe, 
peevifh and impatient, that (he might by the 
(bciety of fo ungentle a perfon have often oc- 
cafion to exercife her patience, her forgive- 
nefs and her charity. I know not how well 
the counfel fucceeded with her ; I am fure 
it was not very fafe. For to invite the trou- 
ble but to triumph over it, is to wage a war 
of an uncertain iflue, for no end but to get 
the pleafurcs of the viftory, which often- 
times do not pay for the trouble, never for 
the danger. — Ibtd, 

3. An Egyptian who acknowledged Fir^ 
for his god, one day doing his devotions 
kifTed his god, after the manner of worfhip- 
pers and burnt his lips. It was not in the 
power of that felfe and imaginary deity to 
cure the real hurt done to his devouteft wor- 
fhipper. Juft fuch a fool is he that kiiTes a 
danger, though with a defign of virtue, and 
hugs an opportunity of fin, for an advantage 
of pietyJ He bums himfelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of the flame, and twenty to o^-^ 
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but he may perifh in its embraces : and he 
that looks out a danger that he may over- 
come it, does as did the PerAan who i^or- 
(hipped the fun, looked upon him when he 
prayed him to cure his weak eyes. The 
fun may as well cure a bad eye, or a great 
burden knit a broken arm, as a danger can 
do him advantage that feeks iiich a combat, 
which may ruin him; and after which he 
rarely may have this reward, that it may be 
faid of him, he had the good fortune not to 
perifh in his folly. It is eaiier to prevent a 
mifchief than to cure it, and beiides the pain 
of the wound, it is far more full of difHculty 
to cure a broken leg, which a little care and 
obfervation would have preferved whole. 
To recover fi"om a fm, is none of the eafieft 
labours that concern die fbns of men ; and 
therefore it concerns them rather not to en- 
ter into fuch a narrow ftraight, from which 
they can never draw back their head, with- 
out leaving their hair and fkin, and ears be- 
hind. — Ibtd, 

4- If God pleafe to try us, he means us 
^o hurt, and he means it with great reafon 



and great mercy j but if we go to try our- 
felves we may mean well but not wifely. 
For as it is fimply unlawful for weak peribns 
to feek a temptation, (o for the more perfedl 
it is dangerous. We have enemies enough 
without and one of our own within ; but we 
become our own tempter when we run out 
to meet the worid, or to invite the Devil 
home, that we may throw holy water upon 
his flames, and can the danger nearer, that 
we may run from it. And certainly men 
are more guilty of many of their temptations 
than the DevU ; through their incurioufnefs 
or rafhnefs, doing as much mifchief to them- 
felves as he can. For he can but offer, and 
fo much we do, when we run into danger. 
Such were thofe flories of Saint Anthony 
provoking the Devil to battle. If the ftories 
had been as true as the a6lions were raih 
and ridiculous^ the flory had faflened a note 
of indifcretion on that good man ; though I 
think there is nothing but a mark of fi&on 
and falfehood on the writer, — Ibid, 

5. The chain worn by Simeon Stylites 
the pillar-faint and his followers might be 
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equally injurious as falutary. The iron in 
itfelf was neither falutaiy nor injurious, but 
was one or the other, according to the dif- 
pofltion of the wearer. Such afcetics (hould 
beware of Iham holinefs, as the main point 
is to draw nigh unto God with a fincere hu- 
mility, that he may draw nigh unto thee. 
They muft be on their guard againft con- 
demning others, (hould avoid arrogance and 
haughty language and wear the crofs not 
merely on the furface but in his inmoft (bul ; 
and labour for the benefit of others. People 
of both fexes, learned and unlearned, high 
and low aflemble around him. Towards 
thefe he muft a£fc in a right manner, or, in 
one word, apojiolically^ for he muft be all 
things to all men, that he may gain all, for 
the glory of God. He muft not flatter, left 
he injure the caufe of Truth ; nor be rude to 
any one, that he be not accuied of unbeco- 
ming freedom of fpeech, but confider him- 
felf a channel of nothing but of good. — 
Archbishop Eustathius. 
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Unprofitable Occupations. 

CANNOT but think as Aris- 
totle (lib vi.) did of Thales and 
Anaxagoras, that they may be 
learned but not wife ; or wife but 
not prudent, when they are ignorant of (uch 
things as are profitable to them. For fup- 
pofe they know the wonders of nature and 
the fubtleties of metaphyfics and operations 
mathematical, yet they cannot be prudent, 
who fpend themfelves wholly upon unprofi- 
table and inefFe£live contemplations. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
2. On the celebrated difpute between Dr. 
Bentley, then mafter of Trinity College 
Cambridge, and Dr. Hare, Bifhop of Chi- 
chefter concerning the metres of Terence, 
Sir Isaac Newton obferved that " two 
dignified Clergymen, inftead of minding their 
duty, had &llen out about a play-book." 

Cumberland. 
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Ufeful Knowledge. 

ONTEMPLATE three things 
and thou wilt avoid fin. Know 
whence thou comeft, whither thou 
goeft and before whom thou art 
hereafter to render a refponfible account. 
Whence comeft thou? From a perifhable 
atom. Whither goeft thou? To a place 
of afhes, worms and maggots. Before whom 
art thou hereafter to render a refponfible ac- 
count ? Before the Sovereign of the King 
of kings, the Holy One. Blefied be his 
name. — Rabbi Akabiah. 



Ufele/s Knowledge, 

[OME there are that know the re- 
forts and falls of bufinefs, that 
cannot fail into the main of it ; 
like a houfe that hath convenient 
ftairs, but never a fair room. — Lord Ba- 
con. 
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U/ury. 

SURY bringeth the treafiiry of a 
realm into few hands; for the 
ufurer being at certainties and 
others at uncertainties, at the 

end moft of the money will be in the box. 

—Ibid. 

2. The Ufiirer lives upon the labour of 

the induftrious; he eats his bread in the 

fweat of another man's brow. — ^Jeremy 

Collier. 

Utterance. 

[ANY a man thinks admirably wellj 
who has a poor utterance ; while 
others have a charming manner of 
fpecch, but their thoughts are tri- 
fling. — Isaac Watts. 
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;IT, as it implies a certain un- 
common reach and vivacity of 
thought, is an excellent talent, 
very fit to be employed in the 
fearch of Trutn, and very capable of affifting 
to difccni and embrace it. — Bishop Bur- 
net. 

2. Wit lying moft in the aflfemblage of 
ideas, and putting thofe together with quick- 
nefs and variety, whereto can be found any 
refemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleafant pi£liu:es in the fancy. Judg- 
ment, on the contrary, lies in feparating 
carefully one from another, ideas where can 
be found the leafl difference, thereby to avoid 
being mifled by fimilitude. — Locke. 

3. The definition of Wit is only this, 
that it is a propriety of thoughts and words : 
or, in other terms, thoughts and words ele- 
gantly adapted to the fiibjed.— Dryden. 

4- Where there is a real ftock of Wit, 
the wittiefl fayings will yet be found in a 
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freat meafure, the iffues of chance. — Dr. 
OUTH. 

5. Wit is like the engraver's burine, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave 
and indent the charaders (o that they can 
never be effaced. — Essay on the Govern- 
ment OF THE Tongue. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

PTiUy Men. 

:ITHOUT the fubordinate good 
qualities of natural good-fenfe, 
good-nature and difcretion^aman 
of wit and learning would be 
painful to the generality of mankind, inftead 
of being pleafing. Witty men are apt to 
imagine they are agreeable as fuch, and by 
that means grow the worft companions ima- 
ginable. They deride the abfent or rally the 
prefent in a wrong manner; not knowing 
that if you pinch or tickle a man till he is 
uneafy^ in his feat, or ungracefully diftin- 
guifhed from the reft of the company, you 
equally hurt him.-— Addison. 
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tVomen. 

|HE corruption of the world in- 
dulges women in great vanitv; 
and mankind feem to conflder 
them in no other view than as 

painted idols, that are to allure and gratify 

dieir paffions. — ^Bishop Law. 

2. Women are foil, mild, pitiful and 

flexible. — Shakspeare. 

3. Women in their nature are much more 
gay and joyous than men ; whether it be that 

, their blood is more refined, their fibres more 
delicate and their animal fpirits more light ; 
vivacity is the gift of women, gravity of men. 

Addison. 

4. Men have knowledge and flrength to 
fit them for adlion : Women afFedl-ion, for 
their better compliance 5 and herewith beauty 
to compenfate for their fubjedUon, by giving 
them an equivalent regency over men. 

Grew. 
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'S conceptions are the images of 
things to the mind within itfelf, lb 
are words or names the marks of 
thofe conceptions, to the minds 
of them we converfe with. — Dr. South. 




mm 



fVords V. things. 

|HOUGH a linguift fhould pride 
himfelf to have all the tongues 
that Babel cleft the wotld into ; 
yet, if he had not ftudied the folid 
things in them as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing fo much to be ef- 
teemed a learned man as any yeoman com- 
petently wife in his mother dialeA only. 

Milton. 

Words Uttered in AffliSiion. 

O not accuie a man, for what he 
utters in affliction. — Maimo- 

NIDES. 
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fTork. 

fLL the world is perpetually at 
work, only that our poor mortal 
lives fhould pafs the happier for 
that little time we poilefs them, 
or elfe end the better when we lofe them. 
Upon this occafion riches came to be cove- 
ted, honours efteemed, friendfhip puriued 
and virtues admired. — Sir William Tem- 
ple. 

Worjhip. 

flRST worlhip God ; he that for- 
gets to pray. 
Bids not himfelf good-morrow, 
nor good-day. 

Thomas Randolph. 

2. The law of nature teacheth that the 

true and living God ought to be worshipped, 

^nd that a fufficient and convenient time is 

to be {et apart for the fame. — Thomas 

W^HITE. 
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Worjhipful Sinners. 

;H£N old age comes upon a good 
and temperate man, it comes a- 
lone, brijiging no other evil with 
it ; but when it comes to wait 
upon a great and worfhipflil (Inner, who for 
many years has eaten well and done ill, it is 
attended by a long train of rheums. — Dr. 
South. 





Youth. 

OUTH is the vernal feaibn of 
life, and the bloilbms it then puts 
forth arc indications of thofe fu- 
ture fruits which are to be ga- 
thered in the fucceedijig periods. — Cicero. 
2. This ftage of life, unlefs under the 
dire£lion of good principles, is very dangerous 
to pafs through. The paffions of young 
people ride them at fidl fpeed; they want 
both experience to guide, and temper to hold 
them in. So that neither bogs nor preci- 
pices can ftop them ; for when they mo^ 
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fafteft they fee leaft. Like a fhip without a 
pilot, they are apt to be overfet by the vio- 
lence of defire. They play their appetite at 
large, and chop at every thing that comes in 
their way. They are as prodigal of their 
peribn and their pocket, as if their fenfes 
could not wear out, nor the fund of life and 
futurity ever decay.— Jeremy Collier. 

3. As it is fit to read the beft authors to 
youth firft, fo let them be of the openeft and 
cleared ^ as Livy before Salluft, Sidney be- 
fore Donne. — Ben Jonson. 

4. If this were feen 
The happieft youth viewing his progre& 

through, 
What perils paft, what croiTes do enfue. 
Would fhut the book, and fit him down and 
die. — Shakspeare. 
5« Here be all the pleafures 

That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the frefh blood grows lively and re- 
turns, 
Brifk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. 

MiLTon, 
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The Touth of Genius. 

N reading the memoirs of a man 
of genius, we often reprobate the 
domeftic perfecutions of thofe who 
oppofed his inclinations. No poet 
but is moved with indignation at the recol* 
Ie£bion of the tutor of the Port-Royal thrice 
burning the romance which Racine at 
length got by heart; no geometrician but 
bitterly mveighs againft the father of Pascal 
for not fufFering him to ftudy Euclid, which 
he at length underftood without ftudying. 
The father of Petrarch cafl to the flames 
the poetical library of his fbn amidft the 
fhrieks, the groans and the tears of the youth. 
Yet this burnt-offering neither converted 
Petrarch into a fbber lawyer, nor deprived 
him of the Roman laurel. The uncle of 
Alfieri for more than twenty years fup- 
prefTed the poetical character of the noble 
bard ; he was a poet without knowing how 
to write a verfe, and Nature, like a hard 
creditor, exa£led, with redoubled intereil, all 
the genius which the uncle had fo long kept 
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from her. Thefe are the men whofe inhe- 
rent impulfe no human oppofition, and even 
no adverfe education, can deter from proving 
them to be great men. — D*Israeli. 

2, Many brave, young minds have often- 
times through hearing the praifes and famous 
eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to 
cfFed the like commendations. — Spenser. 




Touth, Education of. 

[EN glory in raifing great and mag- 
nificent fhru£lures, and find a (e- 
cret pleafure to fee fets of their 
own planting to grow up and flou- 
rifh : but furely it is a greater and more glo- 
rious work, to Duild up a man, to fee a youth 
of our own planting, from the fmall begin- 
nings and advantages we have given him, to 
grow up into a confiderable fortune, to take 
root in the world and to ihoot up to fuch a 
height and fpread his branches fb wide that 
we who firil planted him may ourfelves find 
comfort and fhelter under his (hadow. 

Archbishop Tillotsokt. 
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ZuingUu^s Heart. 

[N the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, when Zuinglius was flain in 
a battle by the Papifts and his 
body burnt, his heart was found 
entire in the aflies ; from whence, faith the 
hiftorian, his enemies concluded the obdurate- 
nefs of his heart ; but his friends, the firmnefs 
and fincerity of it in the true religion. Both 
thefe cenfures feem to be built upon the fame 
ground of &ncy and imagination : but it is a 
wife and well grounded obfervation, which 
Thuanus the hiflorian, who was himfelf of 
the Roman Communion, makes upon it, adeo 
turbatis odioaut amore animis<^utfit in religionis 
dijfentionibus^pro fe qutfque omnia fuperftitime 
interpretatur^ " thus," faith he, " men's 
minds being prejudiced beforehand by love 
or hatred, as it commonly falls out in differ- 
ences of religion, each party fuperflitioufly 
interprets the little circumfiances of every 
event in favour of itfelf." 

Every thing hath two handles, a good 
wit and a flrong imagination may find fbme- 
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thing in every judgment, whereby he may 
with (bme appearance of reafon turn the 
caufe of the judgment upon his adveriary. 
Fancy is an endlefs thing, and if we will go 
this way to work, then he that hath the beft 
wit, is like to be the beft interpreter of God's 
Judgments. — Archbishop Tillotson. 



THE END. 
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